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WHITHER EUROPE? 


By WickHam STEED 


In the December number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold concluded his article upon ‘ The League 
and the Future ’ with these words : 


Until the League acquires a conscience, it has no future as an agent 
of peaceful progress. . . . That people still continue to stay in it is a 
sign that the world is ready for a real experiment in world government. 
To see that that experiment does not perish amid a welter of political 
rhetoric is the first duty of all decent people. But the experiment in world 
governrhent is not yet begun. The rule of law has not yet been admitted, 
nor have we even begun to see the first beginnings of an attempt to apply 
moral principles to political problems. Given good will, all these things 
can be attempted and some of them can be achieved. But first of all.we 
must clear our minds of humbug and conceit. 
I agree—with a reservation upon what humbug and conceit, 
especially humbug, may be. And I shall essay to answer the 
question ‘ Whither Europe ?” without humbug or any kind 
of conceit. Plain speaking and frank writing have too long 
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gone out of fashion in this country. It is time they should 
come into honour again. 

As I write, in mid-December 1935, after the association of 
Sit Samuel Hoare and, substantially, of the British National 
Government with M. Laval’s ‘ peace proposals,’ the pre- 
liminary answer to ‘Whither Europe?’ seems to be: 
Towards war! Up to the end of last June, when Great 
Britain had suddenly condoned German rearmament single- 
handed by concluding the egregious Naval Agreement with 
Hitler’s emissaries, the same answer would have been war- 
ranted. The greater part of Europe was shocked and dis- 
mayed. By mid-September prospects had improved. At long 
last a clear and trustworthy British policy was believed to have 
been laid down. A British Foreign Secretary, with the 
approval of the whole country, had given the League of 
Nations, and the world, a lead towards peace by making a 
sane and courageous stand against aggressive and predatory 
wat. Though suspicion may now be felt whether his insist- 
ence that collective action must be collective did not mask an 
unexpressed hope that it might not be collective enough to 
oblige Great Britain to make good her professions, Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s lead revived drooping spirits in so many lands, and 
appeared to bring so unwonted a note of sincerity and 
straightforwardness into British protestations of fidelity to 
the League and its Covenant, that collective action was 
resolved upon and taken. 

A competent witness, Sefior Don Salvador de Madariaga, 
described in the Daily Telegraph of December 10 the effect of 
this new departure in British policy. By a singular irony of 
circumstance his article was published on the very day 
when the ‘ leakage’ of the Franco-British ‘ peace proposals ’ 
showed how premature had been his rejoicing over the dis- 
comfiture of sceptics who ‘ would not believe that Article 16 
of the League Covenant would be applied, and especially 
against a great nation.’ These sceptics, he continued, had 
rubbed their eyes, and, without understanding what was 
happening, had obstinately believed that there was a snag in 
it somewhere, that someone was deceiving someone. And, he 
added, ‘ What has happened is that a great country has been 
converted to the system of collective security which was already 
the conscious policy of many countries of lesser importance.’ 
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Sefior de Madariaga is one of the few foreigners who are 
reputed to understand the English character. He explained 
that it was ‘a formidable leap’ for the English to pass from 
national insularity to international collectivity. The English 
nation, he claimed, is actually the most insular in the world, 
the most refractory to co-operation with the foreigner, the 
nation whose very term ‘ the foreigner’ carries a sort of dis- 
agreeable flavour, Yet he thought that the English who 
invented self-government, the very soul of liberal democracy, 
and instinctively realise that the best interests of an individual 
nation coincide with those of grouped nations, had given a 
decisive lead towards international solidarity against aggres- 
sive war, ‘a task for which England’s national genius seems 
to have predestined her.’ This Spanish reading of the 
English genius may be right or wrong, If it is right, the © 
English may yet prove that their National Government 
traduced them and blackened their faces undeservedly before 
an expectant and semi-trustful world when it permitted its 
Foreign Secretary to associate it with the ‘ Anglo-French 
peace proposals.’ Those proposals have been aptly compared 
to a judicial recommendation for the acquittal and rewarding 
of a housebreaker who, having been caught with the ‘swag’ 
in his pockets, should plead that the house he had broken into 
was inhabited by an uncouth fellow whose manners were 
deplorable. , 

Let us by all means ‘clear our minds of humbug and 
conceit,’ as Mr. Douglas Jerrold demands. Having done this, 
what are we to make, not only of Sir Samuel Hoare’s Geneva 
speech on September 11, but of his Guildhall speech on 
November 9, and of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s final manifesto to 
the electorate on November 13? Sir Samuel Hoare said at 
Guildhall : 

In a great crisis such as this no British statesman can play the part of 
Gallio, no British Government can wash its hands of a great respon- 
sibility. We had given our word in the Covenant and were bound to 
keep it. We had raised our voice against the doctrine of force and we 
could not abandon the friends of peace. We had great influence in the 
world, and it would be a miserable abdication not to assert it. 

It was in these circumstances that I tried [at Geneva] to give the 
League and to give the world as simply and as plainly as I could the 
British point of view. . . . The opinion I was expressing was, and is, 
the opinion of the great majority of my fellow-countrymen. They are 
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determined to keep their word to Europe and to the world. They are 
determined to join in any honourable attempts that will bring the 
Abyssinian war to an end. They are determined to throw the whole 
weight of their country into the scales of world peace, . . . This is our 
policy. It is simple and clear. It has not changed since my speech at 
Geneva, nor will it change after the election. 


Sir Samuel Hoare spoke thus for the whole Government 
on the evening of Lord Mayor’s Day, November 9, in the 
presence of the principal diplomatists accredited to the Court 
of St. James’s. . Exactly one month later, on the evening of 
December 9, came the news that Sir Samuel Hoare had joined 
in an ‘ honourable ’ attempt to give, in one form or another, 
to the Italian aggressor, unanimously condemned by the 
League, a good half of Abyssinia, who, with the approval of 
the League, was defending herself against the ‘ doctrine of 
force.’ Some members of the National Government are 
understood to have boggled at the Foreign Secretary’s right- 
about-turn. Whether the Prime Minister was among them is 
not positively known. He may have been, for he cannot 
wholly have forgotten the final paragraph of his last electoral 
manifesto. It ran: 


In this, my last appeal to the country before polling day, I pledge 

the National Government to work faithfully for security at home and 
peace throughout the world, spending not a penny more on our Defence © 
Forces than is necessary for the safety of our people, and striving always 
to bring the nations into agreement for all-round reduction of armaments 
in a world where collective security has been made the sure protection 
against aggression. 
Was this humbug ? If not, what can have happened between 
November 13 and the early days of December to render nuga- 
tory the Prime Minister’s pledge always to strive for the 
reduction of armaments ‘ in a world where collective security 
has been made the sure protection against aggression’? We 
have a right to know. 

If Mussolini’s threats to obliterate Malta, attack Gibraltar, 
and sink the British Fleet by submarines from below and air- 
craft from above caused the Government to waver, it must be 
said that those threats were not new. They had been uttered 
from the beginning. If the Government quailed before them, 
it ought long since to have told the country that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s National Administration, in which Mr. Baldwin 
was deputy-Prime Minister, had allowed the Navy to sink to 
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so low a level that it could not afford to run any risks what- 
ever. True, experienced naval officers might then have given 
Ministers the lie. But, in any event, why was the Fleet 
concentrated in the Mediterranean? If the Italian anti- 
British propaganda, sent out daily from Bari in Arabic to 
Egypt, Arabia and the Middle East, or the concentration of 
Italian troops in Libya were too dangerous a menace to our 
Egyptian interests, or if the unhappy effects of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s references to Egypt had created a new situation, a 
Government that professes to be truly national should have 
given the nation some inkling of the position. If, on the 
other hand, the financial and economic plight of Italy aroused 
fears of a collapse of the Fascist system and of ensuing chaos 
which might threaten the Italian royal family, or lessen Italy’s 
value as the military ally of France against Nazi Germany, 
Mr. Baldwin, who dislikes dictatorships, might surely have 
explained what interest this country can have in helping to 
uphold 2 megalomaniac and spendthrift tyranny that has 
brought Italy, our old friend and former ally, to the verge 
of ruin. 

The blackest ‘ nigger’ in this wood pile has obviously 
been M. Laval. There were other ‘ niggers,’ notably sundry 
representatives of international oil interests; and when the 
question arose of making ‘ sanctions ’ effective by cutting off 
oil supplies to Italy, some people in this country may have 
wondered whether we ought to join in creating a precedent 
for an oil embargo, seeing that we ourselves are dependent 
upon oil from overseas. If our real, as distinguished from our 
ostensible, policy was to compass the ruin of the League so 
that we might one day engage without let or hindrance in 
aggressive or predatory war, these misgivings might be 
justified. But since the League Covenant has been officially 
defined as the ‘ sheet-anchor’” of our foreign policy, and we 
ate signatories of the Kellogg Pact in renunciation of war, it 
would seem to follow that, should Great Britain ever emulate 
the conduct of Italy towards Abyssinia, the people of this 
country would deserve to see their oil supplies cut off. We 
cannot have it both ways. We cannot profess our devotion 
to peace and aid or abet the making of war as an instrument of 
national policy or in order to get a share of whatever loot 
may be going. 
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Exactly what passed between M. Laval and Signor 
Mussolini at Rome last January nobody seems to know. 
Some arrangement was certainly made for the removal of 
Italian troops from the Italo-French frontier so that France 
could strengthen her forces on the German frontier. It 
appears also to have been understood that Italy would 
continue to mount guard on the Italo-Austrian frontier by 
way of keeping Nazi Germany out of Austria. It is the 
‘ consideration’ which M. Laval promised for these advan- 
tages that is not exactly known, Did Signor Mussolini ask 
for some big concession in French Northern Africa, and, 
when M. Laval objected, did Signor Mussolini then say that 
he must get something for Italy in Abyssinia? If so, did 
M. Laval assure him that he need fear no interference from 
France in that quarter? M. Herriot, who may be supposed 
to know as much of the Laval—Mussolini bargain as any 
Frenchman except M. Laval himself, is alleged to have said 
at Geneva: ‘ There must have been some misunderstanding 
at Rome about the meaning of the word “si”. In French it 
means “if”, and in Italian it means “yes”.’ In any case, 
both the French Prime Minister and the Italian dictator have 
behaved as though France had entered into a binding agree- 
ment to give and to get for Italy a free hand against Abyssinia ; 
and only what seemed, until recently, to be the awkward 
dilemma of having to choose between Italy and Great Britain 
accounts for M. Laval’s constant efforts to run with the 
Italian hare and to hunt with the League hounds. 

The French Prime Minister is reputed not to be a simple 
soul. His dexterity is remarkable. But the question arises 
whether he was really so ill-informed as to imagine that 
British feeling would approve of the subjugation of Abyssinia 
by Italy under League auspices, and whether he thought 
that even the completest and swiftest conquest of the 
Ethiopian Empire could bring Italy, within a calculable 
future, any economic or financial return commensurate with 
the outlay it must entail. There are in France enough people 
who know something of Abyssinia to have told him that he 
was encouraging Italy in an adventure which, on the most 
favourable hypothesis, could not fail to strain her resources 
and seriously to diminish her value as a partner of France 
in Europe. Though he may have offered Signor Mussolini 
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financial assistance in the form of facilities for the discounting 
of Italian bills, by the Bank of France or otherwise, he can 
hardly have been so sanguine as to think that France would 
be ready to pay for Italy’s ‘little war.’ Nor can he have 
expected that international ‘oil interests’ would foot the 
bill with such generosity as to afford real relief to the depleted 
Italian treasury. 

Thus the background of M. Laval’s policy remains 
mysterious—the more mysterious in that it brought the 
greater part of the French Press, and no small section of 
French opinion, into sharp conflict with British feeling. 
One would have to go back to the early days of the South 
African war in 1899 to find a parallel to the rich vituperation 
with which England was assailed in a number of French 
journals, not all of which are wholly refractory to official 
influence. The vilification of this country in Signor Musso- 
lini’s organs left us comparatively cold. Bon chien chasse de 
race. But the anti-British campaign in the greater part of the 
Parisian Press, even though it were not altogether spon- 
taneous or of native prompting, left a very unpleasant taste 
in British mouths. There were honourable exceptions. 
Our ‘ candid friend’ M. André Géraud, better known as 
‘ Pertinax,’ fought a very gallant fight in the Echo de Paris 
against the wave of Anglophobia; and Mme. Tabouis, 
M. Julien Benda and M. Jules Romains, to mention only 
these, wrote with pluck and good feeling. Sad to say, they 
wrote on the assumption that British official professions of 
fidelity to the League and to the principle of collective 
security against aggressive war were sincere and could be 
counted upon. They may be less confiding in future. 

Mote serious than Press attacks or the policy of M. 
Laval was the disconcerting revelation that even French 
quarters favourable to the League and its Covenant held a 
view of collective security very unlike the view currently 
taken in Great Britain. However confused British notions 
of the League may be, the idea that its potential utility in 
preventing war or restraining aggression must be judged 
solely in the light of British security has not been familiar to 
British minds. German and other critics of France have, it 
is true, claimed that the French looked upon the League 
mainly if not entirely as an instrument for the safeguarding 
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of France and her friends from attack, as a means of stabilising 
the Peace Treaties, and, generally, as a rallying ground for 
the upholders of French safety. Against these strictures 
French writers and politicians have often protested. In 
theory, they have put a universal interpretation on ‘ collective 
security even when they have advocated regional security 
pacts to cover local contingencies. But manifestations of 
French opinion, on the Left as well as on the Right, in 
relation to Italian aggression, tended to show that the British 
conversion to the principle of collective security was instinc- 
tively judged by its possible bearing upon French security 
alone. Instead of welcoming our adoption of what had 
for years been regarded as a French standpoint, France 
strove to drive a bargain with us upon the applicability of 
collective security to other emergencies than the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict; and her Government needed 2000 
words in which to say a doubtful ‘ yes’ when it was asked 
whether France would stand with Great Britain in the event 
of Italian attack upon British Possessions or warships in the 
Mediterranean. 

As one candid French Radical confessed, ‘ France looks 
upon the League as a one-way street.’ He meant a street 
through which League traffic could pass if it were going to the 
help of France, not a street equally available should France or 
the friends of France have to be restrained from Covenant- 
breaking. This revelation of the French view of the League, 
coupled with the sinuosities of M. Laval’s behaviour, have 
unfortunately brought about a wide divergence between 
French and British feeling. Such a divergence may become 
an event of European, if not of world-wide, importance unless 
means be found to correct it betimes and to bring the two 
chief democratic nations of Western Europe closer together. 
In conjunction with it, M. Laval’s reading of French interests 
has done more to estrange Great Britain from France than the 
Kaiser, Prince Bilow, Herr von Kiihlmann, Dr. Stresemann 
ot Dr. Briining was ever able to do. Herr Hitler must feel 
jealous of this achievement even as he rubs his hands. 
M. Laval has weakened the forces in this country which 
were firmest in their resistance to German propaganda and 
blandishments. And, in his lip-service to the League and 
heart-service to Italian Fascist aggression, he has shown 
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complete ignorance of an essential point in English psy- 
chology. 

This essential point is that the English people rarely unite 
in demanding firm and swift decisions on foreign policy unless 
an issue presents itself to them as involving some supreme 
moral principle. For practical purposes it matters little 
whether they are conscious that the application of this prin- 
ciple is calculated to uphold a specific British national interest. 
At the end of July 1914 it was plainly a national interest that 
Great Britain should stand at once with France against 
German attack. Yet neither the Government nor Parliament 
nor the country was unanimous upon it; and, had Germany 
refrained from violating Belgian neutrality, the chances are 
that British action would have come too late. Even when 
Belgian neutrality had been violated, it was not the threat to 
the safety of the Narrow Seas that appealed most swiftly to 
British feeling. It was the moral issue raised by the invasion 
of Belgium that created, overnight, effective and dynamic 
unanimity in Great Britain and throughout the Empire. 

No precisely similar issue is likely again to arise in the 
eventuality of another European conflict. But a clear case of 
Covenant-breaking aggression on the part of a League 
member, or of violation of the Kellogg Pact by one of its 
signatories, would assuredly have brought British feeling and 
policy into active harmony with League principles if, in the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, France had backed wholeheartedly 
the efforts of the League to restrain or to penalise aggression. 
M. Laval covertly threw away this potential guarantee of 
French security. He gave, indeed, verbal adherence to. the 
doctrine laid down by Sit Samuel Hoare at Geneva on Sept- 
ember 11: ‘ The League stands, and my country stands with 
it, for the collective maintenance of the Covenant in its 
entirety, and particularly for steady and collective resistance 
to all acts of unprovoked aggression.’ But in practice he 
laboured to destroy what might have remained the admitted 
basis of British foreign policy, and of Franco-British concord 
in co-operation for peace. Finally, he cajoled or frightened 
Sir Samuel Hoare into going back upon the Covenant and 
into promising to join France in promoting the partition of 
Abyssinia for the profit of the Italian aggressor. 


As for Great Britain, the harm done to her panes name 
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throughout the world, and not least within the Empire, cannot 
yet be estimated. The swift revolt of national feeling against 
the Laval-Hoare ‘ peace basis’ did something to repair the 
damage. . Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues may repent them of 
their error. More may be done if the British Government 
should henceforth prove that it ‘in earnest grieves by doing 
so no more.’ But good will in the United States has been 
thwarted, and all the anti-British and anti-European influences 
there have been strengthened. In India and British Africa the 
moral advantages which this country gained by seeming to 
stand against the unscrupulous onslaught of Italian ‘ whites ’ 
upon Ethiopian ‘ blacks ’ have been largely lost—and lost for 
what ? It is an open secret that fear lest the successful applica- 
tion of restraints to Fascist Italy bring about the downfall of 
Mussolini and his system played a considerable part in French 
and British hesitations. Papal influences, rarely wise, have 
been sedulously exerted to persuade ‘ sanctionist ’ States that, 
by depriving the Fascist dictator of the glory he so sorely 
needs to cover up the disastrous effects of his system, a Com- 
munist and anti-clerical movement in Italy might sweep all 
before it. The assumption seems to have been that, if Musso- 
lini were helped by France and Great Britain to gain some 
mitigated glory, this danger could be averted. 

On one condition it might perhaps be postponed for a 
time. The condition is that, when the League and Abyssinia 
shall have been successfully betrayed, France and Great Britain 
will lend Italy enough money to fend off the bankruptcy 
which is the Nemesis of uncontrolled ‘ totalitarian ’ methods 
of government. But the sums to be thrown into the Fascist 
abyss would need to be huge, and the security for them would 
be flimsy or non-existent. ‘ Sanctions ’ are said to be inetfec- 
tual. This is not altogether true. Both directly and indirectly 
their efficacy is greater than is yet generally understood. 
Indirectly, at any rate, they have tended so to increase the cost 
to Italy of ‘ sanctioned’ supplies smuggled in from abroad 
that they have hastened the depletion of Italy’s fast dwindling 
resouices ; and the longer they last, the deeper will be the pit 
which Fascism has dug for the Italian nation. 


But what of the Communist danger? Is it real? Not 


unless French and British policy help to make it real. No 
greater humbug has been talked and believed in Europe during 
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the past thirteen years than the interested pretence that Musso- 
lini saved Italy from Bolshevism. He himself denounced as 
visionary, in his own journal, the belief in the peril of a Com- 
munist revolution as long ago as July 1921, and declared it 
had disappeared in 1920. When questioned upon this state- 
ment by a British well-wisher a few years since he insisted that 
it was true, though he added, cynically: ‘ It is also true that 
I climbed into power on the shoulders of those who believed 
that there was a Communist peril.’ To-day there need be no 
Communist peril in Italy if other countries do not allow them- 
selves to be scared by fear of it into putting their money on 
the Fascist horse until that horse breaks down so lamentably 
that the disillusioned Italian masses give vent to their rage 
and despair in the extremest forms of revolt. There are other 
and more constructive alternatives to Fascism in Italy than 
the Communist movement. It is they which deserve encour- 
agement and help, for they alone could bring Italy through 
the severe crisis which must in any event await her, and they 
might at last, with judicious foreign support, restore her to her 
former status as an asset to a peaceful and freedom-loving 
Europe. Nothing short of an improbable miracle can now 
save Italy from a painful ordeal. Dictatorships are a luxury 
which have to be paid for—as Germany, too, will find unless 
the Nazi system wrecks Europe before it likewise breaks 
down. 

If the true financial and economic plight of Italy beggars 
description, that of Germany is hardly better. There, doubt- 
less, a majority of the people believe in Hitler as a Heaven-sent 
saviour, more fervently and sincerely than the Italians are 
still supposed to believe in Mussolini. But the Nazi system 
is loathed by fully 80 per cent. of the German people, includ- 
ing—at last—the women whose votes and influence gave 
Hitlerism its strongest backing. Upon the real position in 
Germany I have information, from two moderate conserva- 
tive informants who are by no means ill-disposed towards 
Hitler personally, that shows the position to be well-nigh 
desperate. Whether the Nazi system can withstand the strain 
indefinitely, if no shock comes from without, is a question 
which these discerning and apprehensive Germans do not 
profess to answer. Given a good harvest next year, they 
think, the system might pull through for a while ; though, 
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before very long, the necessity of funding the immense, uncon- 
fessed floating debt, in the form of Government bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, will compel Dr. Schacht to 
authorise measures of State Bolshevism that will amount to 
the effective confiscation of most of the private property which 
its owners are still able to control, and will inevitably entail 
devaluation of the currency. At present the Nazi system 
tends to cut down the margin of profit in private industry to 
so low a point that manufacturers and business men are at 
their wits’ end; and the growing shrinkage of German 
foreign trade, which no amount of disguised dumping has 
availed to check, is making it harder than evet to procure 
foreign means of exchange for the purchase of even limited 
quantities of essential raw materials. Japanese competition 
is swamping many a market which Germany formerly sup- 
plied ; and to the undeniable, albeit incalculable, influence of 
the Jewish boycott is now added that of the silent boycott 
which Catholics, Protestants and Socialists abroad are main- 
taining against Nazi goods. 

Within Germany the bulk of the Protestant and Catholic 
population are in dumb revolt against the Nazi system; nor 
are the Jews reconciled to the pitiless grinding of their faces, 
The underground propaganda of Communist and Socialist 
organisations goes on undiminished, despite the beatings and 
the ‘ suicidings ’ which continue to befall suspected prisoners. 
The Reichswehr holds aloof and is rigorously excluding 
* politics,’ not excepting Nazi politics, from the new army. 
Its chiefs believe they will want at least five, and some think 
ten, years to recreate the army of their dreams. Meanwhile 
they are working hard and are taking from the Nazi State all 
it can give them. It has given to them—and to the air force 
—the better part of £1,000,000,000 during the past three 
years. But they have found that conscripts from the Nazi 
Party have been physically damaged by the intense military 
exercises to which Hitler’s ‘ Storm Troopers ’ were subjected. 
Many of these conscripts have had to be declared unfit for 
regular military training. The Nazi officers who were taken 
over by the Reichswehr have turned out to be inefficient, and 
not a few of them have been degraded to the rank of sergeant. 
Still, it is important that at least a million men, in the new 
army and in the Labour service, are now being better fed 
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than they would have been as wage-eatners in industry of 
had they been drawing unemployment relief. This improves 
them physically, though it increases the demand fot foodstuffs 
from abroad, and thus aggravates the German economic and 
financial problem. 

The whole Nazi system is so artificial that doubt is widely 
felt whether it can last. In the opinion of my moderate con- 
servative German informants, the failure of Italy’s Abyssinian 
adventure, especially if, it were hastened by the action of the 
League, would hit Nazism a hard blow. On the other hand; 
Italian success might, in an emergency, move Hitler to make 


a Mussolinian choice between collapse with glory by foreign 
adventure, or collapse without it by internal breakdown. If 
Italian Fascism were discomfited he would hardly know what 
todo. My informants insist that, while there is no real danger 
of Communism in Germany if the Nazi system fails, Hitler 
derives much passive support from people who think they 
would be totally ruined should the system collapse. Banking, 
industry, and every other major field of economic and finan- 
cial activity have been so largely brought under State control 
that the fall of the Nazi State, and the revelation of national 
bankruptcy which must accompany it, would be likely to cause 
a stoppage of payments from insurance companies, of interest 
on State loans, and of drafts on bank deposits. Better Nazism 
than this, the middle classes and the upper classes are disposed 
to think ; and the lower middle class ‘ chortles ’ over the straits 
of the wealthier. Nevertheless, the haunting doubt remains 
whether Nazism, as a system, can long endure; and. the 
shortage and rising prices of some essential foodstuffs lend 
point to the doubt. Not for nothing did the 10,000 Nazi 
football ‘ fans,’ who were sent to support the German team 
on December 4, take back with them to Germany an aggregate 
of more than three tons of butter from England. 

Worst of all in Germany—as well as in Italy—is the pro- 
gressive deterioration of intellectual life and of informed 
interest in public affairs. People dare not speak ; they dare 
hardly think ; and they know only what they hear through 
official channels. Spies are everywhere, and the well-organised 
police are omnipotent. What this lowering of intellectual and 
moral standards may mean, even should the Nazi and the 
Fascist blight presently be removed, it is impossible to foresee. 
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Half a generation of re-education might be needed to bring 
Germany, and Italy, back to what was once a normal level of 
general enlightenment. Should Nazism and Fascism break 
down, either by reason of their own inherent defects or in 
consequence of some shock from outside, Germany and Italy 
might be European liabilities for many a year to come. But 
should Nazism and Fascism retain their supremacy, they will 
infallibly drive Europe towards war, either in concert or 
severally, on account of their urgent demands for nationalist 
*‘ expansion ’ and ‘ glorious ’ adventure. 

In answering the question ‘Whither Europe?’ these 
prospects need carefully to be weighed. They it is that lend 
poignant significance to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and to 
the anxious uncertainty whether the principles of the League 
of Nations can now be successfully upheld. There was a 
chance, more than a chance, of winning for the League and 
for collective security so resounding a victory over predatory 
war that all peace-loving nations would have looked to 
Geneva with hope and faith, and to Great Britain with 
grateful trust. This is no humbug, nor is it conceit. It is a 
sober estimate of what might have been. Civilised mankind 
might have been shepherded into a fold of assured and lasting 
non-war which, if not a place of true peace, might have 
become the antechamber of peace. 

But now? None can say. In The Times of December 12 
Sit Abe Bailey—no visionary and no Communist—closed a 
letter of pregnant warning with the words: ‘ There is one 
tay of hope. The old British spirit has arisen, and the people 
of England will take the matter in hand.’ May he be a true 
prophet! Otherwise, and in the absence of Fascist and Nazi 
collapse, the answer to the question ‘ Whither Europe ? ’ will 
be likely to remain : Towards war ! 


WICKHAM STEED. 


P.S. December 19.—The resignation of Sir Samuel 
Hoare is a first concession to ‘the old British spirit.’ It 


ought not to be the last. 
WS. 
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THE REAL WEAKNESS OF THE LEAGUE 
By Prorgessor H. A. Smirn, D.C.L. 


THE controversy between the supporters and the opponents 
of the League of Nations is likely to remain barren so long as 
the method of argument consists chiefly in enumerating lists of 
failures or successes. Each side can quote selected instances 
in favour of its thesis, and even the present crisis furnishes 
munitions to both sides. On the one side it is fair to point 
out that the League has failed to prevent the outbreak of war 
between two of its members. Against this the partisans of 
the League may bring forward the application of sanctions, 
though it yet remains to be seen whether these will affect the 
issue of the war. 
~~ In the eyes of those who realise the continuity of history 
the record of the League closely resembles that of its nine- 
teenth-century predecessor, the Concert of Europe. In each 
case it has proved possible to settle by international authority 
those problems upon which there has been a sufficient measure 
of agreement between the Great Powers. If the Great 
Powers have been at variance, neither the Concert nor the 
League have been able to prevent the outbreak of war. Both 
the Concert and the League have sometimes found it necessary 
to condone, and even to legalise ex post facto, certain acts of 
flagrant illegality which they have been powerless to prevent. 
The common apology for the shortcomings of the League 
is to say that the League depends upon its members and can 
do no more than what its members are agreed that it shall do. 
But this superficial explanation merely states the difficulty in 
another form. If we wish to go deeper into the problem, 
we must ask ourselves why it is that the member States find 
it so difficult to agree upon common action, why it is that 
they fail to put the cause of world law and world order above 
their own particular interests. We see the League as an 
TS 
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admirable piece of machinery, which is only waiting for the 
appropriate motive power to be set in motion. In order to 
answer our question we must study the nature of the motive 
power, and this inquiry will compel us to consider the spiritual 
forces upon which all human action ultimately rests. 

It seems necessary to emphasise this last point, for it is 
often overlooked. There are many writers and public men 
who believe that the failures of the League are due to what 
they call ‘ gaps in the Covenant,’ and much labour has been 
wasted in the attempt to produce revised texts which purport 
to fill up these gaps. No legal language, however skilfully 
drafted, can ensure obedience to law if the will to observe 
and enforce the law is not present in those who have the 
power. The Covenant as it stands is an admirable instrument 
for achieving a common purpose, but it cannot create a 
common purpose which is not there, and this difficulty 
equally applies to any proposed revision of the text. The 
roots of world troubles are not to be found in defective 
draftsmanship, but in the souls of men. 

This fundamental fact is equally missed by the school of 
publicists whose panacea consists in equipping the League 
with armed forces under its own direct control. Proposals 
for international fighting forces raise technical problems of 
the greatest difficulty, but even the technical difficulties are 
as nothing compared with the problem of ensuring unity of 
control in the supreme command, which can only be the 
League itself. If we find it impossible to obtain agreement 
upon the end to be achieved, it is not likely that we shall 
find it easy to obtain unanimity as to the means. 

The motive power which can impel men to take common 
action in a common cause is usually called ‘loyalty.’ If the 
cause of universal peace and world order is to prevail over 
the interests of particular States, this cause must be able to 
command a loyalty which is stronger than the loyalty which 
men naturally render to theit own countries. What, then, 
is the nature of loyalty ? Is it possible that a Frenchman or a 
German can ever be brought to regard the human race as a 
whole with the affection which he feels for his own country, 
and to sacrifice himself for humanity as he would for his 
fatherland ? Upon the answer to this question depends all 
possibility of effective international action in those supreme 
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crises which affect the vital interests of the great States of the 
world, 

If we turn for a moment from the study of international 
politics, and examine this sentiment in the light of common 
experience, we shall find that this idea of loyalty always con- 
tains some element of exclusiveness, the drawing of compari- 
sons between the group or society to which we owe allegiance 
and those to which we donot. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we regard our membership of this particular group as being 
in some way a privilege which others do not share. Member- 
ship engenders a feeling of pride, and we can only be proud of 
something which is not shared by all mankind. A man may 
be proud of a Roman nose, but he cannot be proud of having 
a nose. So it is that his pride in his family or his firm, his 
college or his regiment, is only made possible because each 
of these groups forms a limited society to which the whole 
world cannot belong. 

This feeling of loyalty also requires the stimulus of 
constant comparison and rivalry with other groups. The 
tivalry may be friendly or hostile, but experience teaches us 
that some element of competition is essential. Even if direct 
conflict be avoided, each group is continually comparing its 
achievements with those of its rivals. If the society is to 
achieve success in the world, every member must be made to 
take a personal pride in its victories and feel every failure as 
a personal defeat. 

The State is only one form of human organisation, and 
its corporate life, its common vitality, must be nourished in 
the same way as that of lesser societies. This is true both of 
those small nations which fiercely cherish theit independence 
and of the great empires which have ruled vast areas of the 
globe. Empires are only possible because they are not 
universal. When St. Paul asserted his Roman citizenship he 
claimed by right of birth a privilege which the centurion had 
thought it well worth while to purchase for a large sum. 
Citizenship continued to be a privilege even after Caracalla 
had extended it to all inhabitants of the empire, for the 
greater part Of the world still lay beyond the frontiers. To 
the Roman the world beyond the borders of the empire was 
something which did not share in the benefits of Roman 
civilisation, and a better rendering of St. Luke’s well-known 
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text would be: ‘There went out a decree from Casar 
Augustus, that all the civilised world [wacav ri oixovpévnr] 
should be enrolled.’ It was only within the frontiers of a 
limited society, continually compelled to defend itself against 
the barbarian world outside, that the Roman citizen could 
feel the privilege of belonging to a great empire. 

In our own day we have seen great empires disintegrate 
completely because this bond of a common loyalty was not 
strong enough to stand the strain of defeat in war. All the 
lessons of history point the same moral. The American 
Civil War was only made possible because the people of the 
South felt that loyalty to their own States was a higher 
obligation than loyalty to the Union, and the military victory 
of the North would not have proved permanent if it had not 
been consolidated by a gradual change in Southern sentiment. 
On the other hand, there have been great movements of uni- 
fication, but these tell the same tale. The unification of 
Germany and Italy was only made possible because the peoples 
of those countries were inspired by the vision of a greater 
nation which would be capable of drawing to itself the 
allegiance which had formerly been rendered to lesser entities. 

To sum up, the feeling of loyalty demands three condi- 
tions: a definite limitation of the. society which claims 
allegiance, a pride in membership of the society, and the 
stimulus of that feeling by comparison and competition with 
other groups. If this analysis be correct, we are now in a 
position to appreciate a necessary weakness in the nature of 
the League or of any other universal authority. The League 
aims at being a world society, and it is impossible for us, 
constituted as we now are, to have a feeling of loyalty for the 
world or for the whole human race. We cannot compare 
the life and achievements of our race with the life, if there be 
any, which exists in other planets. We cannot feel that we 
are exposed to the dangers of territorial conquest or cultural 
domination from another world. The idea of a world loyalty 
lacks those necessary elements of exclusiveness, of comparison, 
and of danger, upon which experience teaches us that all 
human loyalty depends. 

It may be said that leagues and alliances have inspired 
loyalty before new, and may do so again. Closer analysis 
will show that such groupings have never been regarded as 
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ends in themselves, but as means for protecting the interests 
of the member States. Furthermore, it will be found that 
in all cases the motive power of the alliance has been derived 
from the sense of some common external danger, and that 
such groupings do not survive the particular peril which has 
called them into being. But the League is not even an 
alliance, and it has now become fashionable to praise the 
League for the very reason that it supersedes what is called 
‘ the old system of alliances.’ If the League were an alliance, 
if it were organised for the purpose of protecting its members 
against the non-members, it would probably show more 
vitality than it does now. But in fact the world is not divided 
along these lines. The non-members as such threaten no 
danger to the members, and it is quite impossible for the policy 
of the League to be inspired by the common purpose of 
protection against external perils. 

At this point perhaps a few words of philosophy may not 
be out of place. Human action can only be inspired by 
emotion in so far as it rests upon the power of choice, the 
freedom of the will. We can only give a willing allegiance 
to any given cause or society by renouncing allegiance to 
others, and this is true of the highest allegiance that is possible 
to man. As the baptismal service reminds us, we cannot 
serve God unless we renounce the devil. Every conscious 
act of man involves the choice, trivial or serious, between at 
least two courses of action, and apart from this power of 
choice an act can have'no moral value. Loyalty to our 
country is meaningless unless it is at the same time possible 
to be disloyal, either by transferring our allegiance somewhere 
else or merely by preferring our own selfish interests: In 
normal times the ordinary man is not faced with this duty of 
making his choice, but in times of crisis the problem becomes 
urgent for each individual. Within the limits of a single 
State the solution of such problems may well lead to a civil 
war or to a conflict between Church and State. What is the 
bearing of this upon the question of allegiance to the League 
of Nations ? Can we, as individuals, be disloyal to the League 
in the sense that we can defy its authority ? 

The answer is at once apparent if we consider the funda- 
mental difference between the League and a federal union, 
such as the United States. Loyalty cannot be demanded 
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unless it is also claimed. The Central Government of the 
United States makes a direct claim upon the allegiance of every 
citizen, and since the Civil War it has been settled that this 
federal allegiance, within the limits of the Constitution, over- 
tides any allegiance to the several States. Congress makes 
laws binding upon the whole nation and taxes every individual. 
But the League of Nations, like the American Confederation 
of 1781, is only a union of Governments, and has no direct 
relations with their individual subjects. If the Government 
of Texas were to rebel against the Government of Washington, 
it would be the clear legal duty of every man in Texas to 
support the federal power, and this duty arises from the 
direct bonds which bind him to the Federal Government. 
No such bond connects the League with the individual citizen, 
and the decisions of the League can only affect the individual 
through the action of his own Government. In other words, 
the League claims no authority over the individual, and 
political allegiance must always be correlative to authority. 
Where there is no right to command there can be no duty to 
obey. From this it follows that in a conflict between the 
League and one of its member States the individual cannot be 
faced, as he is faced in a civil war, with the duty of choosing 
between allegiance to his own country and allegiance to the 
League. He cannot defy an authority which he is unable 
to obey. 

So far I have written of the nature of loyalty as we know 
it in the light of our own experience. Is it possible that our 
race will ever be able to grasp the conception of a world 
society united by spiritual bonds which ate not dependent 
upon the stimulus of privilege, comparison, and external 
danger? Christian thought envisages such a world under 
the name of the Kingdom of Heaven, made visible upon earth 
as it is in heaven. But it is necessary to remember that in 
Christian teaching, as in that of the Old Testament, the reign 
of universal peace 4s a consequence, not the cause, of the 
perfection of . In Isaiah’s vision the reign of peace is 
conditional upon the universal acceptance of ‘ the law of the 
Lord.’ The loyalty thus demanded is loyalty to God. The 
error of the modern internationalist lies in the fact that he 
reverses the true order. He expects peace to follow from the 
establishment of a world organisation without waiting to 
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secure spiritual unity. He sees no need for a common faith, 
and very often he denies even the existence of God. He asks 
us to accept such devices as compulsory arbitration or an 
international air force, but he does not demand that the 
Governments which operate the machinery shall be united 
by any common ideals, standards, or beliefs. Without such 
a community of ideals and purpose the international council 
chamber itself becomes a battle-ground, not of physical 
conflict, but of manceuvring, bargaining, and intrigue. That 
is what we can see at Geneva to-day. 

We must further bear in mind that the Christian con- 
ception of a perfected world is not a scheme of government, 
but the vision of a new spiritual order. The world is too 
vast to be directly governed by any man or by any group of 
men, and no League of Nations can ever be more than a 
meeting-place of Governments. The conception of the 
Civitas Dei (the ‘ Commonwealth of God’) does not demand 
the subordination of all Governments to a super-State, but 
the conduct of all human life, both public and private, in 
accordance with the principles of the Christian faith. From 
this point of view the dilemma, as St. Augustine puts it, is 
clear. If all intercourse between men is governed by the 
Divine law, then wars become impossible, and a supet- 
Government is not needed. If the Divine law is not the rule 
of life, then no amount of organisation can prevent conflict, 
since the rulers who control the organisation, and the nations 
who support them, will themselves be actuated by the motives 
and the passions which give rise to war. The second branch 
of this dilemma is illustrated by what we can see to-day. Of 
the first we have as yet no experience. 

The purpose of this article is to examine those weaknesses 
in all international government, whatever its form, which are 
permanent and not accidental, those which are derived from 
the nature of man rather than from defects of draftsmanship 
or of mechanism. Let us now consider another necessaty 
weakness, which may be described as the absence of any true 
authority or control in an international council. 

There is only one form of international government which 
has really worked, and that is the imperial form. Great 
empires such as the Roman Empire or our own have been 
truly international in the sense that they have established 
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peace, order, and security among a number of different 
nations without suppressing the national individuality of 
their component parts. But in each case we have the essential 
factor of unity of direction. ‘The method by which this is 
achieved is immaterial. The Roman method, which we have 
followed in our Colonial empire, is to vest paramount control 


in a single central authority. Our modern Dominions, 
although not subject to direct orders from London, preserve 
our essential unity by being in practice willing to follow the 
lead of the mother country in all major questions of common 
interest, and they are willing to do this because they share 
our loyalty to the common Sovereign. No empire can hold 
together if this unity of direction be not preserved. 

What is true of empires is equally true of every national 
Government. The party system of Great Britain, the 
presidential Government of the United States, the numerous 
dictatorships of to-day, all agree in this, that the executive 
power must be directed either by a single mind or by a group 
of minds which are in agreement upon all major issues of 
policy. In each case the men at the top are chosen for office 
by a single authority in obedience to a rule which compels 
them to be of one mind upon all matters of political principle. 

To this we must add that the men who are thus chosen 


for high office have much more in common than membership 
of the same party or agreement upon political issues. They 
share in common all those ideas, interests, and prejudices 
which naturally arise in the course of a lifetime spent in the 
same society. They speak the same language, they have been 
educated in the same traditions, and they are subject to the 
same influences in their social and private lives. Whenever a 
question comes up for decision, there is a great convergence 
of forces which prompts them to decide it in the same way. 
Every member of a national Government has a strong per- 
sonal interest in preserving its integrity, and minor differences 
of opinion are readily sacrificed for this end. None of these 


things can be embodied in the words of a written constitution, 
but in practice they are even more important than those 
requirements which can be stated in terms of law. The text 
of a constitution can do no more than define the formal 
structure, the legal machinery of government. The elements 
which make a constitution a living thing are to be found in 
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the minds and souls of men. Two constitutions which are 
substantially the same in their formal and legal structure are 
often found to differ widely in their actual working. The 
reason for such divergences can always be traced to the 
differences in ideas and traditions, the differences in up- 
bringing and social environment, between the two groups of 


men who do the actual work of government, 

How far may we reasonably expect to find this essential 
unity of direction present in international government? In 
practice all international authorities, including the League, 
are constituted in substantially the same way. Some kind of 
council or committee is formed by bringing together a body 
of delegates appointed by a number of different Governments. 
If there is general agreement upon the ends to be attained, as 
in the case of the Postal Union and other technical con- 
ferences, useful results may follow. But if there are grave 
differences upon fundamental issues of policy, it is obvious 


that the international conference contains none of those 


elements which are necessary to secure unity of direction in a 
national Government. 

The individuals present are not chosen by a single autho- 
rity, but by a number of authorities between whom there is 


no necessary bond of agreement. Each is closely bound by 
his instructions, and can agree to nothing except by per- 
mission of his superiors at home. They do not collectively 
belong to any party or to any body of opinion, nor are they 
united by any previous agreement upon the policy to be 
pursued, unless such an agreement has already been reached 
by the participating Governments, At the council table they 
ate subject to no common direction, for no delegate has any 
authority, legal or moral, to guide the debate to an agreed 
conclusion, and decisions cannot be taken by the vote of a 
majority. The~public debate tends to be unreal, for each 
member is speaking to a carefully prepared brief, and his duty 
is rather to explain the attitude of his Government than to 


convince his fellow-delegates, 

It is equally clear that an international conference is lacking 
in those less formal elements out of which unity of direction 
must be built up. The personnel of the delegations changes 
frequently, and the delegates have little or no knowledge of 
one another apart from what they gain at the conference. 
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They lack a common language, a common education, and a 
common social life. For each man his family and his friends, 
his interests and his ambitions, are to be found in the country 
from which he comes. In his own country lie the roots of 
everything which goes to make up the complete man. No 
delegate comes to the council table with any real intention of 
being influenced by the arguments. His own judgment is 
already more than half formed, not only by the instructions 
of his Government, but by the books, the newspapers, the 
conversation, and by the whole life of his own country. The 
ptaise for which he hopes and the censure which he fears are 
dispensed by his own Government and his own people. Such 
unity as there may be in an international conference is like the 
unity of cut flowers in a vase rather than the unity of a plant 
rooted in the soil. To complete the simile, perhaps we should 
add that all the flowers in the vase should be placed there by 
different women. 

Good and useful work can be done by international bodies 
in dealing with technical and non-political problems, or with 
political problems upon which substantial agreement has 
already been reached between the Governments. The purpose 
of this article has been to show that we cannot reasonably 
expect the League, or any similar body, to settle by its own 
authority the graver differences which divide the great States 
of the world. The weaknesses which we have examined are 
not due to any defect of form or of mechanism, and cannot be 
overcome by any amendment of the Covenant. They are 
weaknesses which must be inherent in any international 
organisation until mankind is inspired by a common purpose 
based upon a common faith. 

H. A. Surru. 





THE ETHICS OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
By the late Caprarn A. T. Manan, United States Navy 


As an exponent of sea-power Rear-Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Mahan had no peer in the annals of literature. He consistently 
advocated a solid understanding between the English-speaking 
peoples. Seeing in Anglo-American naval supremacy the strongest 
hope of peace, he never ceased to oppose the doctrine of ‘ the freedom 
of the seas. Before bis death in December 1914 he foretold the 
defeat of the Central Powers and of Germany. 

It was in England that his genius first found recognition, sealed 
by the grant of honorary degrees at Oxford and Cambridge in 1894. 
Deeply religious, chivalrous and unassuming, he applied bistorie 
insight to modern problems with calm impartiality. In The 
Problem of Asia,’ published in 1900, he dealt in general terms 
with the impulse, then at its greatest strength, towards territorial 
expansion of the Great Powers. His views are of special interest 
to-day in relation to the dispute between Italy and the League. They 
are here set forth, in abbreviaied form, in his own words. 


THE progress of the world illustrates, beyond all corporate or 
even national experience, the uncertainties with which thought 
has to contend as it develops into policy and asserts itself in 
conduct. Every nation or race deals with its own problems 
—those of its internal and of its external life. Enmities 
succeed to friendships; weakness to strength; accidents 
cause revolutions. Nations and their rulers must take account 
of existing tendencies; they must take long views, and act 
upon them ; yet so great are the uncertainties, so obvious the 
difficulties of prediction and of speculation, that they are 
compelled to treat the situation of the moment in the light of 
immediate necessities and to take short views. 

The recent impulse towards expansion of the American 


1 Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. Ltd.: London, 1900 ; Messrs, Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston, U.S.A. 
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people is but one phase of a sentiment that has swept over 
the whole of the civilised European world. Within the last 
few decades we have witnessed the advance of Russia in Asia, 
the division of Africa, the development of the colonial ambi- 
tions of France and Germany, the naval growth of the latter, 
the emergence of Japan, and the birth of the British idea of 
Imperial Federation, now fast assuming concrete shape. 
Every great State has borne its part in this common move- 
ment. We may not know whence it comes nor whither it 
trends, but it has already radically changed our relations 
towards foreign States and races. The intrinsic importance 
of Cuba, of the West Indies in general, and of the Isthmus of 
Panama, to the political, commercial, and military interests 
of the United States was long ago perceived: witness the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the attempt to annex Santo Domingo, 
to purchase the Danish islands, and our action in Panama. 
The expansion of our country emphasised the consciousness 
of a probable destiny, which, deadened temporarily by the 
outbreak of the Civil War, revived immediately upon its 
conclusion, the insistence upon the French withdrawal from 
Mexico being the first-fruits of quickened life. For the 
moment the long view had yielded to the imperious demands 
of the short. 

With the possible exception of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
people of the United States have been by long habit and 
deliberate intention indifferent to the subject of external 
politics. As a just counterweight to the Monroe Doctrine, 
which rests in nowise upon international law, but upon our 
own interests, as we understand them, we have adopted, as 
a tule of action, abstention from interference in purely 
European questions. Neither position possesses any legal 
standing or binding force; we are at complete liberty to 
abandon either at once. We ate confronted at this moment 
in Asia by questions in which our interests are involved. 
Thete is no more inconsistency in taking suitable action there 
than in any international difference with a European Power, 
If such action should involve control by us of territory, it 
will only be because conditions make it impossible either to 
petpetuate the present system or to resist encroachments 
entailed under the impulse of more virile States by the 
progress of the world. 
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The declension of a European State might immediately 
and directly endanger our own interests and involve us in 
action, either to avert the catastrophe itself or to remedy its 
consequences. In any future federation of the world healthy 
politics will need an opposition of parties, drawn, doubtless, 
along national or racial lines. The first law of States, as of 
men, is self-preservation—a term which cannot be narrowed 
to a stationary round of existence. Growth is a property of 
healthful life ; it does not necessarily imply increase of size 
for nations, any more than it does for individuals, with whom 
bodily, and still more mental, development progresses long 
after stature has reached its limit; but it does involve the 
right to ensure, by just means, whatsoever contributes to 
national progress, and oppose whatever may injure it. When 
a difference between two States can be brought to the test of 
ascertained and defined right, this carries with it a strong 
presumption in favour of submission; but when a matter 
touches only advantage, not qualified by law or by presctip- 
tion, and is therefore.one of expediency, it is justly. and 
profitably considered in the light of self-preservation. The 
right of growth, which is common to both, is not legal but 
natural, and consequently less capable of precise definition. 
It is a great gain, not only to the parties concerned, but to 
mankind at large, when each candidly regards in this light 
the claims of an opponent aswell as his own, and by mutual 
concession or impartial arbitration seeks to strike a fair 
balance; but in such a transaction Governments—and even 
nations—are not principals, but trustees for generations to 
follow. Recourse to arbitration is conditioned by the element 
of trusteeship, and cannot be embraced in that spirit of 
individual self-sacrifice. 

It is therefore not enough to direct attention to the 
territorial rights of the two parties* who at the present 
moment arte the principal exponents of contending impulses. 
There must be considered also the need and the right to grow. 
Nor can the question be confined to the two most prominent 
disputants. The right to grow, of the world in general and 
of other States in particular, is involved. 

Growth depends upon vigour of internal organisation— 
which gives power to assimilate—and upon freedom of inter- 

2 Great Britain and the Boer Republics. 
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change with external sources of support. In the family of 
civilised States the former is solely the concern of the nation 
itself; external intervention is permissible only when its 
stage of political development corresponds to that of child- 
hood or of senility. The methods of British internal adminis- 
tration are therefore outside such a discussion as this, except 
in so far as they indicate the probable effect upon other 
countries of the extension of these methods to the territory 
desired but not yet obtained. This is, indeed, a most serious 
consideration, and one that cannot fail to weigh heavily in 
the determination of policies: The ubiquitous tendency to 
territorial expansion results in a corresponding contraction of 
the ground free equally to all; and, as this narrows, there 
cannot but be increasing jealousy of every movement which 
carries a threat of exclusive control, whether by acquisition 
or by predominant influence, especially if the latter depends, 
not upon fair commercial struggle in open markets, but upon 
military or political force. 

It is a mistake, when considering conflicting interests, to 
see in them only grounds for opposition and hostility. States 
that are more fortunate in the physical conditions which 
facilitate the circulation of the life-blood of trade throughout 
theit organisation owe, at the least, candour, if not sympathy, 
to the fetters under which other Powers labour. Nevertheless, 
there remains the duty to their own people ; and associated 
with these, but dominating both, the moral obligations to the 
populations and to the Governments of the debatable zone. 
We are not in the presence of a simple problem, easily decided 
by reference merely to existing rights—natural, prescriptive, 
ot legal. We are confronted with the imminent dissolution 
of one or more organisms, or with a readjustment of their 
parts, the results of which will be solid and durable in pro- 
portion as the existence and force of natural factors either are 
recognised or allowed to reach an equilibrium by free self- 
assertion. Such a struggle, however, involves conflict and 
suffering that might be avoided, in part at least, by the rational 
process of counsel and agreement. 

Equilibrium is one of the two factors that will tend to 
promote peace. Unhappily, the other factor, freedom from 
friction, is absent. Uneasiness, which is the mental equiva- 
lent of friction, now prevails. In order that the worst 
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results of such uneasiness (wat) may be averted, a general 
appreciation of actual conditions is indispensable. Failing 
that, through ignorance of the strength of those opposed to 
them, and of the elements in which strength or weakness 
consists, States and Governments hesitate to act when action 
is opportune, and are hasty when time is not ripe. In either 
case they act amiss, and incur danger. To recognise facts is 
the surest way to peace. 

The question of dealing with countries in which Govern- 
ments and peoples alike are content to be stationary, neither 
knowing nor desiring progtess, is so troublesome that it will 
be postponed until the day when more advanced civilisations 
need them, or until the future need is emphasised by a con- 
sciousness of its imminence, and by a movement to obtain 
positions that can be utilised for control or influence. In 
order to be effective such influences need the possession of 
visible power and position, which alone the occupants under- 
stand as a motive for concession. There can be, of course, no 
question of dispossessing the present inhabitants, but only to 
induce them to accept such conditions as shall contribute to 
their regeneration, to their own benefit and that of the world 
at large, whether by a gradual assumption of rule, as in India, 
ot by influencing the Government in nominal possession, as 
in Egypt. 

In the past the history of such changes has commonly 
been that private commercial enterprise leads the way, and 
that the incapacity of the local Government permits the 
occurrence of abuses, which necessitate the interference of a 
foreign State to protect the rights of its citizens. Interference 
cannot be confined to mere remedy of the past and the 
engagements for the future, but seeks prevention by guaran- 
tees, usually of such a description as to confer a certain degree 
of local rule. This, in turn, partaking of the vitality of its 
mother country, tends to grow, as all life does. The seed, 
having been sown, germinates and thrives after its manner, 
which is not the manner of the soil, but, once planted, it is 
ineradicable. In Egypt as in India, quite contrary to what 
may have at first been expected, it has resulted in the domi- 
nance of a single State. In China the process has begun, and 
is still in progress. That other backward countries should 
remain indefinitely strangers to experience of a like nature is 
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not to be imagined. There is no reason why they should, 
and there are very evident conditions which indicate that, 
although postponed, the first step is sure to be taken and the 
consequences sure to follow. 

It is clear, indeed, wherever a numerous population 
already exists, that regeneration must proceed through, and 
by, the inhabitants already in possession of the soil, yet these 
now have not, either in themselves or in existing Govern- 
ments, the power to begin and to continue the process of 
reform. Under what impulse, then, and under the genius of 
what race, is the movement to arise and to progress? The 
determination of the answer depends upon a struggle, peaceful 
or otherwise, between the external Powers—a conflict inevit- 
able because of their opposing political institutions, them- 
selves the expression of the yet more vital force of contrasted 
national characters. 

So far as we have gone it may have seemed that the 
people of the countries under discussion were being regarded 
only as the stake to go to the stranger. Such, however, has 
not been the case. The condition of these peoples is not that 
of sheep to be owned, although in some respects it much 
resembles that of sheep without a shepherd, for, strong and 
virile as may be their native characters in individual mani- 
festation, much of their force is expended in maintaining 
unchanged their social institutions or government. If so, 
these races must either remain as they are or be reformed 
from without. In the latter case the source and character of 
these impulses is evidently of first importance. Whatever the 
character of the process, the result cannot be to obliterate the 
qualities of these races, but to introduce them into our 
existing civilisation, from which they have for ages stood 
apart. It was thus that the Teutonic genius entered into the 
civilisation of Rome, through a protracted process of develop- 
ment, under the reciprocal influence of diverse racial charac- 
teristics. That the result was thus happily protracted, to our 
own great gain, was due, as Mommsen has indicated, to the 
foresight of Cesar. 

The incorporation of this vast mass of beings, the fringe 
of which alone we have as yet touched, into our civilisation, 
to the spirit of which they have hitherto been utter strangers, 
is one of the greatest problems before humanity, but we 
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may face it with confidence and without fear. The success 
with which, in our society, the Latin and Teuton types mingle 
without losing their individuality has been due mainly, if 
not exclusively, to the spirit of Christianity, which reconciled 
the antagonism of ages without impairing the permanence of 
type. We must take the long view. We have much to hope 
from the fact that our present world of civilisation consists of 
strong opposing nationalities, and is not one huge, con- 
solidated imperium, such as that of which Czsar laid the 
foundation, driven thereto because the individual declension 
of the Roman citizen had destroyed the material from which 
the more healthful organism of earlier days could have been 
reconstituted. It is a weighty tribute to his genius, and to 
that of the best of his successors, that an organisation should 
have perpetuated its energy so long after vitality had departed 
from its frame. Fixed in this mould of arrested, or fulfilled, 
development, knowing only internal turmoil, without a 
recognised rival to stimulate it in the struggle for existence, 
and so to preserve it from stagnation and decay, the great 
centralised, unified world of that epoch was unstable because 
it lacked elasticity. 

The example may be commended to the study of those 
who would push to a similar fatal unification, under a cen- 
tralised authority, our own civilisation, already sufficiently 
hidebound by accumulated traditions. Contrast with this 
the energy of the broken warring communities that rolled 
back the Saracenic invasion and evolved the subsequent 
social order of Europe. Their strength lay in the strenuous 
vitality fostered by constant competition among themselves. 
Nothing more fatal can be devised for our civilisation than 
the habit, happily not yet acquired, of looking for the solution 
of doubts and the adjustment of interests to the universal 
paternalism of a central external authority. The health of 
the community of States, as of the community of citizens, 
depends upon the national self-sufficiency and vigour of the 
individual members. The competitive rivalries of national 
interests serve to perpetuate the strong contrasts of race 
temperament and political methods which now exist among 
us, and will retard the day of external conformity, the pre- 
mature arrival of which, complete in form but imperfect in 
spirit, is to be dreaded. 
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Consideration for the populations involved should have the 
precedence of the interests of external nations—even of those 
taking action. This is not said as an apology for measures 
based on national self-interest. Self-interest is a legitimate 
and fundamental cause for national policy, which needs 
no cloak of hyprocrisy and requires no justification, although 
the propriety of its application to a particular instance may 
call for demonstration. The first element of a just decision 
must be the determination to give due precedence to the 
natural rights and the future development of the peoples 
most directly affected. The phrase ‘ natural rights ’ is chosen 
expressly to indicate those that result from the simple fact 
of being born as distinct from political or legal rights. Thus 
the claim of an indigenous population to retain indefinitely 
control of territory depends, not upon a natural right, but 
upon political fitness, shown in the political work of 
governing, administering and developing, in such manner 
as to insure the natural right of the world at large that 
resources should not be left idle but be utilised for the general 
good. Failure to do this justifies, in principle, compulsion 
from outside ; the position to be demonstrated, in the par- 
ticular instance, is that the necessary time and the fitting 
opportunity have arrived. 

The interests of the populations in these countries is by 
no means necessarily identical with those of the present 
Governments, nor with their continuance. These are not 
representative, in the sense that they embody the wishes ot 
promote the best welfare of the subject. They represent at 
most the incapacity of the people to govern themselves, and 
in their defects are the results of generations of evolution 
from a false system, unmodified by healthy opposition. 
Being what they are, should necessity demand their dis- 
continuance, there need be no tenderness in dealing with 
them as institutions. It is, in fact, the inefficiency of Govern- 
ments that chiefly gives rise to the present uneasiness. 

Accepting the existence of the problem in the terms so 
far stated, a solution may be attempted. Granting outside 
interference at all, the successful issue would be found in a 


condition of political equilibrium between the external 
Powers, whereby the equality of opposing forces should 


prevent the undue preponderance of any one State, or com- 
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bination of States, and which at the same time should promote 
the material, and spititual development of the populations 
affected. Thus would be hastened the day when the latter, 
while still, retaining their special traits and aptitudes, shall 
have been,, successfully grafted on to the civilisation of 
Europe, which, whatever its shortcomings, certainly has 
produced the best fruits in the individual, social, and political 
well-being of its members. This vital change effected, these 
new, branches will then be able to discharge all functions of 
self-governing - peoples, such as now constitute the inter- 
national commonwealth. Our own day has) witnessed just 
such a day in Japan, which has not experienced the govern- 
mental paralysis of China, but has, since she felt the impulse 
of the foreigner, passed through a revolution of institutions, 
to the general admiration, into the full enjoyment of all inter- 
national dignity and privilege. 

We must seek the speedy establishment of conditions 
under which there shall be a balance of influence between 
land-power and sea-power, and at the same time a minimum 
of friction. The problem, from its nature, especially demands 
study .by the, Teutonic nations—Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States ; for to them, representing as they do 
one patty to the case, co-operation is necessary, and co- 
operation must depend upon identity of conviction, resting 
upon community of interest. _A single State like Russia, 
equipped with a Government embodying the simplest con- 
ception of political unity, escapes the embarrassment inevit- 
able to several nations, of more complex organisation, in 
which the wills of the citizens have to be brought, not merely 
to submission, but to, accord, upon a matter of international 
understanding. 

Of, other; countries, France is, by her artificial connexion, 
engaged to some extent to the policy of Russia; whether fot 
bettet ot for worse will depend upon the coincidence of 
this with her natural interests there. At present, the principal 
result of the alliance is to emphasise the divergence of interests 
internal to the group of Latin nations. This is probably 
inevitable, both as a historical consequence of their too great 
proximity and ftom. theit conflicting ambitions in the 
Mediterranean. Nor can there be left out of account here 
the sincerely cordial interest, both past and present, pb the 
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English-speaking nations in the progress and confirmation 
of Italian unity. This can scarcely fail to strengthen the 
bond of common interest in the Mediterranean, which is 
created and unified by the historic efforts of France to secure 
a preponderance there. In face of an immediate utgency like 
this, especially when supported by the might of Russia, it is 
unreal to appeal to an argument so phantasmal as a common 
Latinity; for France, after all, is Latin, in organisation 
rather than in temperament. The Gallic admixture, what- 
ever its advantages, entails a lack of the steadfastness essential 
to the endurance of political combination. 

The distant solution, which all three races should desire, 
is not the subversion of native genius or institutions, but the 
quiet introduction of the European leaven—under conditions 
of justice and good will. This is possible, in practice, only 
in the presence of force; by just self-assertion, taking the 
shape of insistence upon equality of opportunity, and sup- 
porting its demand by such evident preparation of means as 
will compel due attention. Preparation insures consideta- 
tion ; and consideration necessarily takes the form of courtesy. 
Both tend to peace, by recognising and giving free play to 
the many factors—position, numbers, tace, temperament, 
political institutions, national aptitudes of every kind—which 
make evolution possible. In this spirit, when considering 
the demands of to-day, let us take the long view. In the 
present backward condition of certain States, which accurately 
reflects the want of political aptitude in their peoples, the 
lack of effective organisation deprives the great mass of 
population of the power of effective initiative, limiting its 
present function to passive resistance to change. 

These, and other factors named, constitute the strategic 
features of the general world situation. With them nations 
have to deal in the light of their individual interests, checked 
by due respect to the right of others, measuring the latter, 
not exclusively by the rule of conventional ideas, essentially 
transitory, but by the standards of eternal justice, which 
human law can express only imperfectly. Nor does the 
mighty power of sentiment fail to find due place in such a 
scheme ; on the contrary, it receives therefrom the intelligent 
direction which alone makes it operative for good. A 
large part of a nation’s wisdom consists in reinforcing its 
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own strength by co-operation with others, based upon a 
substantial identity of interests. If such identity is com- 
bined with community of character and tradition, the prospect 
of harmonious co-operation is greatly increased. From the 
sense of such kinship springs a sound affection, which redeems 
interest from much of the selfishness associated with the 
word. Such is the triple bond which may unite Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States—not in alliance, but in 
solidarity of action, founded upon common interest, and 
cemented by the ties of blood. 

The outcome of the Civil War in the United States, the 
unification of Italy, the new German Empire, the growing 
strength of the idea of Imperial Federation in Great Britain, 
all illustrate the tendency of humanity to aggregate into 
greater groups, which in the instances cited have resulted in 
formal political combinations. To the impulse and estab- 
lishment of each of these steps in advance war has played a 
ptincipal part. War it was which preserved our Union. 
War it was which completed the political unity of Italy, and 
brought the Germans into that accord of sentiment and of 
recognised interest upon which rest the foundations and the 
continuance of their empire. Wat quickened the spirit of 
sympathy between Great Britain and her Colonies, and gave 
life to the British Empire; and it needed the stress of war, 
the threat of outside interference with a sister nation in its 
mission of benevolence, to quicken into positive action the 
sympathy between Great Britain and the United States. 

War is assuredly a very great evil; not the greatest, but 
among the greatest evils which afflict humanity. Yet let it 
be recognised at this moment, when the word Arbitration 
has hold of popular imagination, that within two years 
two wats have arisen, the righteous object of either of which 
has been unattainable by milder methods. When the United 
States went to war with Spain, 400,000 of the latter’s colonial 
subjects had lost their lives, by the slow misery of starva- 
tion, inflicted by a measure—Reconcentration—which was 
intended, but had proved inadequate, to suppress an insurrec- 
tion incited by centuries of oppression and by repeated broken 
pledges. The justification of that war rests upon our right 
to interfere on grounds of humanity. It was impossible to 
accept renewed promises, not necessarily through distrust of 
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their honesty, but because political incapacity to give just 
and good administration had been proved by repeated 
failures. 

Great Britain and the United States have begun to know 
each other, in community of interest and of traditions, in 
ideals of equality and of law. The two. States, in their 
vatious communities, will more and, more clearly ‘draw 
together in the unity of the spirit, and all the surer if they 
eschew the bondage of the letter of alliance. To complete 
the group, ethnically and spiritually, there is needed the 
accession of the other, branches of the Teutonic family, of 
which the German Empire is the great exponent. The race 
can afford to wait for this, and it would certainly be injudicious 
to precipitate its coming by a forcing process, 

Various causes have conspired during the passing century 
to. depress the visible power and influence of the, Latin,. as 
compared with the Teutonic, communities in Europe. The 
unification of Italy is the one conspicuous exception, To 
this let there be added the strategic central position of the 
new State in the Mediterranean, which is to Europe far more 
even than the Caribbean can be to America, and also the 
political considerations which have forced her and France 
into the opposite scales of the political balance. 

This attitude of Italy cannot but be fully confirmed by 
the clear necessity, to Latin and to Teuton, to insure that 
predominance in the Levant which is essential to both, 
because, as sea Powers, secure use of the Suez Canal is to them 
vital. The significance of this is that, by the force of circum- 
stances, Italy, the modern representative of that which is most 
solid, politically, in the original Latin strain, remains im the 
intimacy of political attachment with the Teutonic Powers. 
This assutes us the continued association of that Latin element 
which has contributed so much to the composite result of our 
Christian civilisation ; and it still more points on to the time 
when that element, the lineal inheritor of Roman greatness, 
seeing more clearly where its interests lie, shall-find in Italy 
the centre and the pattern which shall restore it, in renewed 
glory, to the commonwealth of States that already owes to it 
so much. | 

It would not be presuming an unfair burden to Great 
Britain to reckon in part upon her supreme navy as a factor 
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in some form of co-operation, and division of labour. It would 
be so only if we grudged our due proportion of a naval effort 
tending to the common advantage. Community of interests 
in objects implies mutual interest in each other’s strength. 
To Great Britain the navy is indispensable to national safety 
and to the integrity of the British Empire. Whatsoever her 
relations to other States, this she must always have, while, 
‘on the other hand, she has no such need of internal develop- 
ment as still weighs heavily upon our national resources. 
Unlike her, we need not fear vital injury by an external blow 
to our communications with the world. For internal safety 
and maintenance we can depend upon ourselves; we have 
no distant possessions vital to our mere existence ; each is 
interested to see the other grow in strength. There need, 
therefore, be no captiousness on the part of Great Britain, 
hor any mottification on our part, if the proportions of 
military navy which we could contribute to the common end 
be modest, compared to hers, and that we devote resoutces 
to a development of national internal vigour which will inure 
to the common strength. The two efforts will be not contra- 
dictory, but complementary. 

Our fleet must, however, be adequate, keeping in view 
the amount of support to which Great Britain would be 
limited by her extensive responsibilities ; we must be able to 
exert naval power in both the Pacific and the Atlantic. As 
regards other nations, the principle before alluded to is not 
affected ; it is merely modified by the differing positions now 
occupied by Great Britain and by ourselves. 


A. T. Manan. 
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NAVAL REARMAMENT? 
By Apmirat Sir HERBERT RicHMOND, K.C.B. 


UNLEss some change in outlook takes place, and the great 
maritime Powers of the world are prepared to reconsider and 
revise some parts of the policies which they have defined, a 
great increase in the cost of their navies is in store for all of 
them. Is it not possible, even at this eleventh hour, for the 
nations now assembled in conference to approach the prob- 
lems which they are called upon to solve, with a determination 
to reduce the burden of naval armaments, even though this 
should need a departure from what has been proclaimed as a 
national policy ? 


No one could pretend to deny that it is very far from 


easy for a nation to abandon a policy which it has announced 
and to which it has already committed itself. National 
amour propre instinctively repels the making of a public 
admission that a policy to which it has set its seal is capable 
of revision. Yet it has been done on many.an occasion, 
British Governments have not refused to amend their Irish 
policy, their Egyptian policy, or their attitude towards collec- 
tive security ; nor American Governments theirs of Slavery 
or Prohibition, and, perhaps more striking still, towards 
neutrality in wart. French opposition to Italian ‘ parity’ in 
battle forces has ceased. On the other hand, what a difference 
to the world would have resulted if Great Britain could have 
brought herself to change her outlook before 1775 and to 
admit that a mistake had been made in insisting upon taxation 
of her colonists in America! But dignity, or what was 
supposed to be dignity, forbade it. 

Great nations should be capable of this greatness of 
admitting the possibility of error. Human nature being what 
it is, the possibility of error is always present. Is it then not 
worth while to examine, in a true sense of inquiry, the origins 
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of any declared policy ? Fora policy may have been initiated 
under conditions unfavourable to balanced judgment—the 
heat of party or national feeling, the chill of feat, the spirit 
of prejudice, or the sting of financial loss. Many things may 
be done under the influences of a sudden sense of wrong 
which, in calmer circumstatices, would have been rejected. 

Conditions, too, change. A policy enunciated for the 
purpose of fulfilling a certain object may be unsuitable under 
changed conditions. An example of this is to be seen in those 
years of the feverish growth of the German fleet. The con- 
ception which underlay that growth was the so-called ‘ risk- 
theory.’ Great Britain, when this theory was first put for- 
ward, was threatened by a hostile France and a hostile Russia. 
A strong German fleet, it was supposed, would deter her from 
attacking Germany when the results of so doing would be 
that her fleet would be weakened unduly, and so leave her 
exposed to attack by the Dual Alliance. Although that 
danger disappeared with the changed conditions when Great 
Britain, France and Russia drew together and settled their 
differences, Germany still adhered to the tisk-theory, con- 
tinued het building, and so contributed towatds the eventual 
disaster. 

Is it not still possible to conduct what is called a ‘ fact- 
finding ” inquiry into all those matters which constitute the 
naval problems of ‘size and numbers "—an inquiry which 
does not treat those proportions and those sizes arranged in 
1921 as axiomatic or irrevocable. To examine seriously, 
without bias or prejudice, the citcumstances in which they 
came to be adopted—to recognise them for what they were, 
stop-gaps, temporary dams to check a spate of competition 
and expenditure ; to survey the reasoning then put forward 
for their adoption, and to ascertain whether the conditions 
and opinions remain as they then were ot have changed in the 
interval. In fine, to make sure that the motives of policy 
to-day are based upon reason and hot upon purely psycho- 
logical influences, such as ss fear, of even a misinter- 
pretation of facts. 

Of the six great naval nations some have increased and 
some desire to increase theit navies. Some are satisfied and 
wish to preserve the status quo, some are dissatisfied and are 
determined to amend it. In what circumstances, then, to 
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answer what national needs, did those proportions and these 
sizes come into existence ? 

In the years before 1914 a great competition was in pro- 
gress between Great Britain and Germany. That competition 
is now at an end, but the reasons why it took place, the spirit 
in which the questions were treated, deserve close study 
to-day. Such.a study gives point to the need for a dis- 
passionate examination of our present problems, for the 
obstacles which the German Kaiser and his Ministers put in 
the way of all attempts to stem the tide of shipbuilding. are 
not without their analogies to-day. 

The outstanding feature in the naval situation in recent 
yeats is the growth of the navies of the United States and 
Japan. To what were these growths due, to what national 
needs did they respond ? Let me put the matter rather in the 
nature of a question than an assertion. What was the point 
of departure of American policy ? Up to 1904 her building 
policy was based upon matching the German fleet by 1915, 
for the reason that Germany was considered the most likely 
opponent and equality a sufficient provision against injury. 
In the spring of 1916 a change was made when the United 
States were concerned at the interruption of their commerce 
by the Entente Powers. President Wilson then proclaimed 
the need for a fleet equal to that of the strongest Power in 
order that the neutral rights of the United States should be 
respected. That pronouncement was followed, in the autumn 
of the same year, by a shipbuilding programme of sixteen 
‘capital’ ships; and though this programme was not at 
once proceeded with, since the United States entered the war 
in the following spring, it was revived in 1920, when a navy 
equal to the most powerful in the world was announced as a 
necessity for the United States. The reason was the need to 
protect her neutral rights. 

Is it not possible, in the calmer atmosphere of to-day, 
when the tension and irritation which then so much affected 
men’s judgments. have passed away, to re-examine that 
theory ?>—to see whether, in actual truth, logic or experience 
confirm the doctrine that no neutral can make its voice heard, 
ot compel attention to claims in war, unless its naval, forces 
are equal to those of the strongest of the belligerents ? Mahan 
did not think such strength necessary. Tirpitz did not. In 
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his memoits he wrote ‘ one single ally at sea would have 
sufficed in the Great War to enable us to fight with the most 
favourable prospects .. .?; and we who have a vivid recol- 
lection of those critical years can fully confirm that opinion, 
not only by that experience, but also by our knowledge of 
how often in the past, from Queen Elizabeth’s day’ to the 
nineteenth century, Great Britain had to pay attention to the 
demands of neutral Powers both in the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean. In the war a noble squadron of American battle- 
ships joined the Grand Fleet, and a flotilla whose efficiency 
was proved under the most exacting conditions joined in the 
defence of shipping against submarines. Can anyone say that 
if those forces alone had been thrown into the German scales 
the beam would not certainly have been tipped against the 
Entente? Unless the answer to that be a negative one, 
wherein does the case lie for that need for equality for the 
purpose of which this great expansion was initially made ? 
And is not control of one of the most important sources of 
oil a weapon of singular power ? 

At a later date the total value of foreign trade was cited 
as the criterion of naval strength. Equality of seaborne 
supplies, outward and inward, was assumed to connote a 
need for equality in naval strength. Yet, is this so? Are not 
the degrees to which a country is dependent on its foreign 
trade—its geographical situation, its possession of positions 
in the many seas in which its traders ply and without which 
defence is impossible, the distribution of its territories about 
the world, its exposute to invasion over sea—factors of 
greater account ? In the words of Professor Shotwell : 

The figures at which a nation’s naval strength is set must have regard 
to the location of its naval bases, the extent of its mercantile marine to 
be protected, the proximity of its trade to the coasts of a potential enemy, 
and its dependence upon oversea supplies. To set a figure for parity 
without regard to these factors in the strategy of defence is by no means 
high statesmanship or profound common sense. The whole teaching 
of naval science is to the contrary. 

The professor was perfectly right. 

Even the dependence upon foreign supplies is not measur- 
able by the total volume. More correctly it is expressed in 
terms of the trade per head of the population. The figures 


1 New York Times, March 12, 1919. 
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(for 1929) give an indication of the respective importance of 
the foreign trade to the peoples of the great nations : Great 
Britain, 196; France, 101; Germany, 97; United States, 
77; Italy, 46; Japan, 31; U.S.S.R., 6. 

But another factor has come into play since the protection 
of neutral rights fanned the firein 1916. Neutrality legislation 
has been recently passed of which the very essence is a depat- 
ture from the previous doctrines. This may or may not be 
permanent : we cannot tell. But does not this seem to bear 
in some degree upon this question? For if the preservation 
of neutral rights formed the necessity for a certain strength, 
that necessity would seem to disappear or diminish when the 
neutral trader no longer may find the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

The growth of the navy of Japan, accompanied by an 
expansionist policy in Northern Asia, furnished, however, 
another stimulus. To what dangers might that growth 
expose the United States and affect her security ? 

A navy so strong that it should be capable of obtaining 
what is called ‘ command’ of the waters on the Pacific coast 
of the United States, to stop the highly important coasting 
trade, to block the harbours, or to transport an army and 
maintain it across the breadth of the Pacific Ocean would 
plainly be a great danger. But no blockade could be con- 
ducted, nor could such an army as an invasion would require 
be carried and supplied, unless the attacking fleet were so 
superior that it completely dominated the defending forces. 
That is a lesson with the whole experience of history behind 
it. Mere numerical equality would be insufficient unless 
there were personal superiority in skill or command. The 
forces needed for defence of a trade route are calculable only 
by those who have the responsibility for its defence, who 
know what trade must ply, how it cam be organised, in what 
form the protection shall be given. But this is a problem of 
cruiser sttength, and the number of cruisers a country needs 
is, as every competent person knows, not a relative matter. 
Proportions do not enter into the question. 

Interests at sea, however, ate not confined to home 
watets, nor is wat metely a process of warding off blows. 
Nations who have trade or possessions in the outer seas need 
to defend them; and the magnitude of those interests is a 
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measute of the expenditure it is worth incurring for their 
security. The trade of the United States with Asia is about 
10 per cent. of its foreign trade, and of that proportion 8 per 
cent. is with Japan, which would cease automatically in war— 
leaving 2 per cent. to be defended. To protect even that 2 
per cent. is. a very formidable task in distant waters and 
without, possibly, a base. May it not be that the expense 
considerably exceeds the value of the trade, and that sentiment 
rather than economics or strategy is governing the situation ? 
No thinking person will leave out of account the possibilities 
of a great expansion of the trade in the future. But the heart 
should surely not govern the head—as we saw it doing in 
the recent election when sentiment on the part of the Opposi- 
tion would have plunged the country into war by closing the 
Suez Canal. 

A disturbing element, the Japanese demand for equality 
with the United States, then arises. Here, again, the problem 
is psychological rather than strategical, for no one can sup- 
pose that either Great Britain or the United States, with the 
proportional strength agreed upon at Washington, could 
singly threaten Japanese security. Distance is a powerful 
factor of defence. When the nearest bases of the enemy lie 
some 2000 miles from the area in which the fleets would have 
to operate in order to make their action effective, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the most the fleets can do is to make 
occasional appearances whose effects last precisely so long as, 
and no longer than, the time which they can remain on the 
spot. The experiences of the Anglo-Dutch wars, when the 
British fleet had on every occasion to return after a short stay 
off the Dutch ports, thereby leaving the Dutch fleets free to 
escort their trade, and of the wars in the Mediterranean befoie 
Great Britain possessed a base within that sea, and could only 
affect the course of operations during the short period of the 
summer months, are familiar to every student of sea war. 

These facts are assutedly well known to those who 
conduct the naval policy of Japan; and, indeed, the truth of 
them was tacitly admitted by her acceptance of a 60 per cent. 
‘ ratio ’ of battleships. Is it, then, correct to say that strategical 
necessity compels the demand for equality with the United 
States? Is it not rather, as a Japanese Minister has said, the 
national pride which has been taught to reject the implied 
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stigma of inferiority ? Psychology again, not strategy, seems 
to govern this demand. 

Although, as remarked earlier, great nations have not on 
many occasions found it inconsistent with theit dignity or 
their interests to rescind a policy to which they have given 
expression, the difficulty, particularly when public feeling has 
been stimulated by the methods available in modern times, is 
undeniable, Difficult, however, though it may be for Japan 


to abandon the claim for equality, it seems not unworthy of 
consideration whether this might not be made easier if on the 
other sides some concession were made to some of her views. 
She has proposed a drastic reduction in the size of ships. 
Among the reasons for which the United States has upheld 


the need for very great tonnage is the expressed necessity for 


great size in order to be able to cross those broad stretches 
of ocean which separate her from her possible antagonists— 
in other words, that such size is essential for the conduct of 
an offensive. Whether this reasoning is sound is open to 
dispute, for a fleet which has to cross the ocean must be 


composed not only of great ships but also of the cruisers and 
flotilla ; but the implication which Japan may draw is obvious. 
Might it not remove the apprehension of an offensive intention 
if, in. consideration of her relinquishing her demand for 
equality, her proposal for a reduction of size were favourably 
considered ? ‘ Capital’ ships, of course, there always will be, 
however small the size. In a fleet of destroyers the flotilla 
leaders would be the ‘ capital’ ships. But without descending 
to that size, a considerable reduction could undoubtedly be 
made. 

There would appear to be four possible courses of action 
open: to maintain the present ratios and the present sizes ; 
to concede equality to Japan on the present sizes ; to concede 
equality at reduced sizes ; and to maintain the present ratios, 
if not by definite treaty, by mutual consent, at reduced sizes. 

Of these, the first would appear to expose the world to the 
possibility, and in the future to the probability, of a building 


competition on the most expensive scale possible. Costly as 
the great ship is to-day, it may with safety be predicted that 
she will become more costly. Greater speed is already being 
demanded, and speed is one of the most costly elements of 


construction. Some years ago 17 of 18 knots was deemed 
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sufficient—as, indeed, it was. To-day we see prospects of 
demands for ships of well over 30 knots, Competition could 
not be confined to the two Powers on the east and west of the 
Pacific. It must infallibly extend to Great Britain, then auto- 
matically to Germany by the action of the recent treaty, then 
to France, and through her to Italy. To what figure may the 
naval budgets of the world then expand, and what prospects, 
except financial exhaustion with continued insecurity, does 
this offer ? 

The second and third courses would seem to lie outside 
the range of practical politics, for neither satisfy either Power. 
The last-—is it impracticable ? Might it not be acceptable ? 
It would remove the danger of a building competition ; and 


instead of increasing the cost of their navies to all, would 
decrease it. 

I am only too well aware, after fourteen years of contro- 
versy on the subject, how strongly the doctrine that great 
size is intrinsically necessary is upheld both: in London and 
Washington. I am teady to believe that impregnability to 
the attacks of the modern types of flotilla craft—on, below, 
and above the surface of the water—cannot be obtained at a 
lesser size: I see, indeed, many who believe that even the 
ships of the present accepted sizes are too small. Yet I remain 
unconvinced that increasing size is the true military method 
of meeting the new forms of attack; and equally uncon- 
vinced that, however great the ship may be, such a degree of 
impregnability can be conferred upon her as shall render her 
capable of performing those very functions which it has ever 
been the duty of the ‘ mass” to perform. That duty has been 
to encounter the mass of the enemy before it can execute 
whatever opetation it proposes. To do that it must be able 
to occupy a position from which it can ensute the interception 
of the enemy before he has done what he desires to do... If, 
notwithstanding their great defensive qualities, ships can 
neither cruise at sea nor lie in a base near enough to interpose 
themselves between the enemy and his target, the power of 
the fleet disappears ; and we might expect to see situations, 
which it is not difficult to visualise, in which two fleets, upon 
which many millions have been expended, are so far with- 
drawn, owing to the danger of being bombarded in their 


ports, from the critical parts of the theatre of operations that 
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neither can exercise any influence upon the course of affairs. 
The struggle for command would then be conducted by those 
lesser craft which, from their small size, their speed, their 
numbers, and their powers of manceuvre, are exposed to no 
undue risks either from below ot above the surface of the 
water. 

The battleship of to-day may be the ‘ veritable fortress of 
defence’ she has been asserted to be. But when all that can 
be done in size, armour and artillery to render her unsinkable 
has been done, it may be questioned whether there will be 
any greater inclination to station her in ports where she is 
exposed to constant attack from the air than there was to keep 
the Grand Fleet in Scapa until the defences of the port had 
been made effective against submarines. Whether it is 
expected that aerial obstructions can be made as effective as 
obstructions on the surface or under the surface have been 
made may well be a matter of opinion. But if there is doubt 
on this matter, the alternative is withdrawal, and the result of 
withdrawal must be the same as 1t has been before—inability 
to perform the very duties for which the mass exists. 

Finally, is it not reasonable to suppose that neither France 
nor Italy nor Germany desires to be plunged into a vast 
expenditure at this moment, such as would be caused by 
rebuilding their fleets on the present-day scales of size? 
France, we know, would wish to possess a larger proportion 
of battleships than she was forced to accept at Washington ; 
and she begins to see that, now that Germany has submarines, 
the advantages of retaining the submarine largely disappear. 
Might not she be willing to examine a suggestion for a higher 
proportion of battleships, of a smaller size, accompanied by 
abolition of the submarine ? 

Surely, therefore, there are reasons for earnest consideta- 
tion of the problem on such lines as these. Both statesman- 
ship and common sense (to borrow the words of Mr. Shot- 
well) appear to demand it. 

H. W. RicHmonp. 
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THE REVIVAL OF MONARCHY 
By Sir CHarzes Perris, Br. 


THE failure of wats to achieve their purpose in the field of 
ideas is one of the mote curious facts of recent history. For 
over two decades the leading Powers of Europe, collectively 
and individually, exerted every effort to suppress the demo- 
cratic doctrines born of the French Revolution, yet the century 
which followed the Battle of Waterloo witnessed the almost 
universal triumph of those same doctrines, The late war was 
widely advertised.as one to make the world safe for democracy, 
but the seventeen years which have elapsed since its conclusion 
have seen the supersession of the democratic system to such 
an extent that Great Britain is to-day the only considerable 
State in Europe, if not in the world, where parliamentary 
government is being worked in a normal manner. 

The reasons for the failure of democracy to maintain the 
position which it held on the morrow of the Armistice are 
’ many, but two are of more importance than the others. 
M. Charles Benoist has not hesitated to ascribe the victory 
of the Allies to the fact that they were mote faithful to the 
principle of monarchy, in the etymological sense of the term, 
than were their opponents; and it is impossible to resist this 
conclusion, Such being the case, it is not surprising that 
when the difficulties of peace became pressing, the world 
should have had recourse to those same authoritarian 
principles which had proved so successful on a previous 
occasion. Had the example of war-time not been so fresh 
in the public memory, it is probable that greater efforts would 
have been made to work along democratic lines. The second 
important reason for the failure of political democracy was 
its proved inability to co-ordinate the various sectional 
interests in the superior interest of the community as a whole. 
This was probably inevitable in view of the prevalent doctrine 
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that the interest of the community was the sum of the interests 
of the citizens who composed it, but its effect was to convert 
the State into the battlefield of a civil war. Whoever might 
‘win, the ordinary citizen lost, and in his despair he turned to 
monarchy as the only effective solution. 

Thus in nearly every country a reaction has set in against 
the ideals of the nineteenth century, or rather against what 
the men of the nineteenth century have persuaded posterity 
were their ideals. The fact, it may be remarked parentheti- 
cally, was often very different, and neither Italy nor Germany 
was made wholly by methods that would commend them- 
selves to the League of Nations Union: even Mr. Gladstone 
once went so far as to express the opinion that ‘ if no instruc- 
tions had ever been addressed in political crises to the people 
of this country except to remember to hate violence and love 
order and exercise patience, the liberties of this country 
would never have been attained.’ However this may be, it 
will hardly be disputed that what mankind all over the world 
is demanding in this fourth decade of the twentieth century 
is authority, continuity, and, although some austere critics 
may question the fact, pageantry. The problem is to find 
the form of government that shall both supply this want 
and at the same time have its ‘foundations deep in public 
opinion "—to quote Burke’s famous advice to Fox. 

Dictatorship, to give monarchy its modern designation, 
can provide authority and pageantry, but it is by no means 
certain whether the blessing of continuity is also within its 
power to bestow. ‘The leading dictators are all in the prime 
of life, but the question what will happen when they die is 
already being asked. In his Diario, 1922, Genetal Balbo 
very pertinently observes, ‘/’idea senza la forza ¢ un nom senso 

. . ma anche la forza senza una idea ¢ una mostruosita.’ ‘The 
hereditary king represents in his own person the authority 
and majesty of the State, even if he exercises little direct 
political power ; but he also embodies his country’s tradition, 
which the dictator as such cannot embody. ‘This has always 
been the weakness of that particular type of government. 
Almost without exception the Greek tyrannies were swept 
away during the lifetime of their founder or of his immediate 
successor; the despots of medieval Italy encountered the 
1 Vide Lord Randolph Churchill, by Winston S. Churchill, vol. ii., p. 68. 
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same fate where they did not, like the Medici, contrive to 
attach to themselves the sanctity which surrounds a throne ; 
and, more recently, the two Napoleons endeavoured to 
perpetuate their rule by the foundation of a dynasty. Tyranny 
in ancient, and dictatorship in more modern times, have always 
been essentially temporary forms of government, which have 
only been tolerated because they provided security during 
periods of rapid social and economic change, and enabled the 
transition from one condition of society to another to take 
place without the whole fabric of the State being brought 
down in the process. As a distinguished historian has written 
of the Greek tyrant, ‘ he rested on the will of the immature 
Demos, not on established law. ... . When circumstance, ot 
the will, changed, his commission was ended, and he never 
had the bedrock of a loyal nobility, nor the social and religious 
sanction which that can give.’ To-day the same difficulty 
confronts no inconsiderable proportion of the human race, and 
it is one that calls for a speedy solution, or the deaths of half 
a dozen individuals may well throw the world back into chaos. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in this connexion the 
Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King George V. has had a most 
profound effect. Governmental authority in Great Britain is 
weak in comparison with that existing in many countries at 
the present time, but the searchlight which has been, during 
the past few months, turned upon British institutions has 
proved to the foreigner that what holds the King’s dominions 
together is not force but tradition. The last war dealt avery 
severe blow at tradition abroad, but in this island the latter 
soon recovered much of the ground it had lost, as was clearly 
proved during the course of the Jubilee celebrations. On 
the Continent the case was very different, and even in countries 
like Austria it was impossible for many years after the con- 
clusion of hostilities not to be struck by the complete absence, 
more especially among the younger people, of all interest in 
the past or its lessons, It is true that the inevitable reaction 
had already begun, but the Silver Jubilee has given the 
movement a decided fillip, and during the last few months 
events have moved very rapidly indeed. The King of the 
Hellenes, after twelve years of exile, has been recalled to the 
throne by the almost unanimous vote of his subjects, and has 
thus confounded those who so confidently declared that the 
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world would never witness another Restoration. The anti- 
Habsburg laws have been repealed in Austria, and if the 
Archduke Otto is not yet in Vienna it is owing to the opposi- 
tion. of foreign Powers. Even in France itself men are talking 
of a king who would have laughed at the very idea until a 
recent'date. Elsewhere the dictators are beginning to adorn 
themselves with the halo of royalty. What is to be the 
outcome ? Before expressing an opinion it will be well to 
look a little,:closer at some of the more important States. 

Signor Mussolini well defined his attitude when he 
described the Italian Crown as ‘ simbolo della Patria, simbolo 
della perpetuita della Patria,’ and from the moment that he 
assumed office he has neglected no opportunity of enlisting 
tradition in the service of the Fascist State. Like Augustus, 
he has deliberately worked for a revival of the older loyalties 
and virtues, while giving them a fresh significance. Years 
before the war one of the leading authorities on international 
affairs, happily still alive, described King Victor Emmanuel 
III. as ‘ probably the most capable occupant of a throne in 
Europe,’ and the House of Savoy affords an admirable example 
of the advantages of hereditary kingship. It has worked as 
harmoniously with Signor Mussolini as with Count Cavour, 
yet when it was necessary to take a definite line, as on the 
question of intervention in the war, and at the time of the 
March on Rome, the King has not failed to act. He had 
always been careful to behave in a perfectly constitutional 
manner, and it is an open sectet that it was at the royal 
request that Signor Mussolini regularised his position in 
October 1922 by obtaining a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber. — It is impossible to deny that the death of the Duce 
will be a moment of crisis for Italy, but the latter is in an 
excellent position to weather the storm owing to the existence 
of a dynasty which is more popular to-day than it has been 
for many years. 

Nazi Germany is a pure monarchy under Herr Hitler, 
who exercises supreme power in a manner reminiscent of the 
Roman emperors. It is also an elective monarchy, for the 
Fuhrer is head of the State for life, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that in the long run this will prove a serious 
source of weakness to the Third Reich. The most unpoliti- 
cally minded people in Europe have adopted the most difficult 
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form of constitution to work successfully.. On the other 
hand, it is true that for a thousand years elective monarchy 
has been a German tradition, though that was before the days 
of the totalitarian State. Germany is thus in a worse position 
than Italy, for when her dictator goes there is no king to see 
that the crisis does not take a violent form. The danger is 
that the event will be followed by an interval of strife during 
which various aspirants to Herr Hitler’s power will struggle 
to obtain it, and another Thirty Years’ War’ be the outcome 
of their rivalry. In these circumstances, it would seem that 
the F#brer must before long address himself to the problem 
of the succession. There are two alternatives: either he 
must adopt a ‘successor, as the best of the Roman emperors 
were wont to do, or he must revive a hereditary kingship in 
the Hohenzollerns or some other family. The latter would 
probably piove the more satisfactory, but it remains to be 
seen whether Herr Hitler is the man to place another over his 
head. In many ways he has tried to rally tradition to his side, 
and there can be no doubt that this step would conciliate 
those elements of the Right which the Nazis are too inclined 
to depreciate. 

An excellent example of the tendency at work to-day is 
to be seen in the case of Greece. A republic came into 
existence in that country eleven years ago, and now the King 
has been restored to the throne as the only means of providing 
stability and continuity. This is due'in no small measure to 
the example of the immediate neighbours of Greece, not least 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, whose very existence has been 
preserved by the fact of their monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Nor is it surprising that the Greeks should have come 
to mistrust the opponents of the monarchy, notably M. 
Venizelos. The latter and his friends never ceased to pro- 
claim their devotion to the parliamentary system as the basis 
of a republican régime ; but as soon as the vote of the majority 
went to their opponents they did not, in the spring of the 
present year, hesitate to plunge the country into civil war in 
what was, happily, a vain endeavour to reverse the verdict — 
of the ballot-box. A gospel of which the appeal has to be 
reinforced by the revolver does not commend itself to the 
Greek, and he has not unnaturally returned to the régime 
which for fifty years was marked by steady progress: in all 
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spheres of the national life. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that the man as well as the monarch has appealed 
to the people of Greece, for the dignified attitude of King 
George II. during a period of great difficulty has only been 
equalled by the breadth of his opinions. The desire, too, 
for.a leader who shall be, by nature of his office, above the 
strife of parties is widely felt in Greece. ‘The same sentiment 
is at the root of the movement in favour of a Habsburg 
restoration in Vienna. The Archduke Otto, alone among 
Austrian leaders, has not used the machine-gun. 

In these days when the voice of the ‘ planner ’ is so loud 
in the land we are inclined to believe that all mankind asks 
from its rulers is efficiency. Mr. Christopher Dawson has 
very well put the other side of the case : 


. » . the fact remains that the typical leaders of bourgeois society do not 
arouse the same respect as that which is felt for the corresponding figures 
in the old régime. We instinctively feel that there is something honour- 
able about a King, a noble, or a knight which the banker, the stock- 
broker, or the democratic politician does not possess. A King may be 
a bad King, but our very condemnation of him is a tribute to the prestige 
of his office. . . . The bourgeoisie upset the throne and altar, but they put 
in their places nothing but themselves. Hence their régime cannot 
appeal to any higher sanction than that of self-interest. 


This observation is profoundly true, and it is particularly 
applicable to dictatorship. Man cannot be permanently 
governed by an appeal to reason alone, as the more far-sighted 
of the dictators realise. Both in Italy and in Germany no 
effort has been spared to capture the imagination, but some- 
thing more is needed than the successful stage management of 
monster demonstrations: A few years ago it was generally 
believed that nothing but strong government was necessary, 
yet dictatorship alone is clearly not enough: there must be 
some other sanction than efficiency backed by force. 
Curiously enough, this has been realised more quickly in 
the East than in the West. Both in Albania and Iran the 
dictators have become kings, and if little of the dignity that 
is said to hedge a king is so far evident at Tirana, that is 
largely due to the recent creation of the Albanian State; but 
at Teheran the present Shah enjoys a prestige which was not 
his when he was merely dictator. The Oriental has in some 
ways a truer sense of political values than the European, and 
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for him the office is more than the man. It is thus easier to 
found a new dynasty in the East than in the West, and:so Riza 
Khan Pahlevi was able to take the step which has) daunted 
many another dictator. Further east still the establishment of 
the Empire of Manchukuo was largely due to the appreciation 
by the Japanese of the fact that continuity would make. a 
strong appeal to harassed China, and their calculation appears 
likely to be justified by results. An assured succession, 
whether by heredity or by adoption, has the advantage of 
securing stability, not least because it encourages the ruler:to 
take the longer view. The history of the last twenty-five 
centuries has shown that the great weakness of dictatorship 
is the tendency of dictators to be in too much ofa :hurry:: 
they are subject to the not unnatural desire to effect the 
maximum during their own lives: Given an assured succes- 
sion, this temptation is greatly weakened. To-day, when 
mankind is devoting far too much attention to the present, 
and far too little to the future and the past, some powerful 
corrective is essential. 

Nor is this all, for the dictator, being unable to look far 
ahead, has to make up in activity for what he lacks in time : 
that is to say, he must keep the enthusiasm of his subjects at 
white heat, and after a certain period that becomes impossible. 
Not the least weakness of political democracy was its falla- 
cious assumption that all the people are interested in politics 
all the time. The ancien régime had many faults, but it took 
human nature into account a great deal more than the demo- 
crats and the dictators have done. It was based: upon.a 
system which did not take too much for granted, did not ask 
too much from the ordinary citizen, and appealed to his heart 
as well as to his head. In this way it lasted for centuries; 
whereas its democratic successor barely endured for fifty 
years, and he would be a bold man who would predict a life 
of one generation for most of the modern dictatorships; 
yet the world cannot afford to be thrown into repeated con- 
vulsions; for the sake of expetimenting with different types 
of government. It must find some system sufficiently 
elastic to allow of change without unnecessary violence. 
Dictatorship by itself cannot supply this want; it can only 
do so if it can ensure continuity. 

There is also another argument in favour of a permanent 
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head of State. For a variety of reasons the machinery of 
government has of late years become extremely complicated, 
and it requires an expert to control it, especially in moments 
of crisis. A President, who holds office for a limited period, 
can never acquire the necessary knowledge or impartiality ; 
in nine cases out of ten he is either a party politician, or a 
nonentity, or both, when he is elected, and he will revert to 
his previous condition when his term of office expites. He 
has no incentive to take the long view, and his advice is of no 
particular value to his Ministers, for they know as much, or 
as little, of the problem at issue as he does. A permanent 
head of State, on the other hand, can cite precedents which 
may be of the utmost importance, and the mere fact that he 
has for years held the same position renders it possible for him 
to be of incalculable service to the country over whose 
destinies he presides.. It is probably hopeless to expect to 
prevent one generation from repeating the blunders of its 
predecessor, but it should be within the scope of practical 
politics to prevent it from itself making the same mistake 
twice, and that can best be done by avoiding such a system as 
implies a transient phantom as head of the State. As 
M. Manoilesco has so well put it in his recent work, Le Siécle 
du Corporatisme: ‘ Elles [les républiques| ne conviennent pas aux 
classes laborieuses—physiquement et spirituellement—qui trouvent 
dans la monarchie un toit sokide correspondant a leur besoin intime 
a abri et de tranquillité.? 

Not the least cogent reason for the return to monarchy 
has been the rapid growth of centrifugal forces in the modern 
State owing to the increasing importance of economic and 
social factors which the nineteenth century only too often 
refused to take into consideration. The old order, in 
particular the feudal system, was economic in its origin ; but 
the effect of the French Revolution was to make political 
considerations supreme, and on that assumption the Liberals 
of the last hundred years proceeded. It came to be felt that 
there was no longer any need for a strong hand at the helm, 
as the forces which had previously challenged the State were 
all crushed. The period which has elapsed since the war has 
shown the fundamental fallacy of such a belief. In the strife 


between Capital and Labour, and between one vested interest 
and another, the ordinary citizen has in many countries found 
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life. intolerable, and, as has been shown, has turned to an 
individual to regulate the various forces of the nation in the 
superior interests of the community asa whole. The position 
is the same as it was at the end of the fifteenth century, when 
western Europe, weary of the brawlings ofa selfish nobility, 
entrusted its destinies to such rulers as Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Henry VII., and Louis XI. All human history goes to. show 
that the national interest. and the national tradition are best 
represented by an individual, preferably with hereditary 
claims to leadership; that was. certainly. the dominant, if 
unexpressed,. sentiment of the British people when. they 
acclaimed His Majesty the King during the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. More recently there has been an example of 
the same feeling in Denmark, where thousands of farmers 
went to King Christian to protest against the number of 
politicians who were given agricultural appointments. They 
felt that he was the embodiment of the Danish nation, and 
as such was superior to considerations of party. 

In a book that deserves to be far more widely read— 
namely, The Revolutions of Civilisation—Sit Flinders Petrie some 


years ago advanced certain theories that find greater acceptance 
now than they did then. Having shown how civilisation is 
both intermittent and recurrent, he goes on to point out that 
each period goes through the same phases. The first stage 
is marked by strong personal rule. The next 


is an oligarchy, when leadership is still essential, but the unity of the 
country can be maintained by law instead of by autocracy. . . . Then 
gradually the transformation to a democracy takes place. . . . i 

- this time wealth . . . that is, the accumulated capital of facilities, con- 
tinues to increase. When democracy has attained full power, the majority 
without capital necessarily eat up the capital of the minority, and the 
civilisation steadily decays, until the inferior population is swept away to 
make room for a fitter people. 


In the present century this process has been accelerated by 
the war to such an extent that it has become obvious, and 


this explains the desire to reverse it. Unfortunately dictator- 
ship, the form which the reaction has taken, has in many 
cases proved very expensive (one of the unfortunate conse- 
quences of being in too great a hurry), so that on financial 


grounds also there is a strong argument in favour of tempering 
it with continuity. 
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Since the French Revolution there has been such a 
number of violent changes that it is doubtful whether civilisa- 
tion can survive the shock of many more, and it would seem 
that stability is essential if disaster is to be avoided. Yet 
there‘ can be no stability worth the name where continuity is 
not safeguarded, and where provision is not made for gradual 
change. Kingship alone complies with these requirements. 
It is a ‘system, not, like dictatorship, a form of government. 
A king can form the apex of any régime that looks to the 
national interest, but a dictator must dictate or go. Changing 
circumstances require different attitudes on the part of the 
Executive. In periods of crisis a strong Executive is essential, 
but at other times it may be advisable to give considerable 


freedom to the Legislative. Kingship can play its part on 


either occasion, but dictatorship cannot. In the unsettled 
world of to-day a permanent head of State, with an assured 
succession, is a necessity. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 





BETWEEN BERLIN AND LONDON 
By T. P. Conwei-Evans 


Axout four hours separate Berlin from London by air. One 
leaves Croydon at 7 a.m., one breakfasts an hour and a half 
later at Amsterdam, and lunch is served in Berlin. Looking 
down from a great height on the English coast, we see the 
chalk cliffs looking like a neat white fence encircling the 
beautiful homestead that is England. On a dark day the 
aeroplane climbs through mist and cloud, ever higher, until 
suddenly it is bathed in glorious sunshine. A new world is 
revealed beneath one, like some remote region of the Arctic. 
We seem to be flying over great ice heaps that dazzle white in 
the sun; as we gaze entranced from the aeroplane window, 
the only thing that remains visible of our former world is the 
wing of the plane that stretches out with a proud confidence 
and moves forward relentlessly above the silent world of 
cloud towards the journey’s end. 

Thus is physical distance removed in our day. | But this 
quick and breathless transition brings out with unexpected 
force how much greater are the time and energy needed to 
overcome the distance which separates the mind of one nation 
from that of another. You are suddenly planted. down. in 
Berlin, and are full of the preoccupations that dominate 
England—the war in Abyssinia, the ability of the League to 
end it, and all the hopes or fears concerning world develop- 
ments which Englishmen associate with its success or failure. 
In Berlin your extreme preoccupation finds little echo. The 
world does not appear to stand at the cross-roads, because the 
League has never been to the Germans the symbol of a new 
era in inter-State relations. To German eyes power diplo- 
macy has gone its way unhindered since 1919, and the League 
has hitherto served as its handmaiden. Four hours between 
Berlin and London, but between the English and the German 
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mind a distance of fifteen years of experience of unparalleled 
contrasts: for the one people, utter defeat, humiliation, 
impoverishment, the violent moral disturbance of two 
revolutions, a decade of occupation by foreign troops, a 
painful struggle to win back honour, independence and 
equality ; for the other people, victory, prosperity, a quicken- 
ing of national institutions, Imperial greatness unexampled in 
history, world leadership. 

In England we hear on all sides of the rearmament of 
Germany, and Mr. Churchill heightens the impression with 
exaggerated detail. We see the first batch of recruits report- 
ing for service at the present time under the new universal 
service law, and very many young Germans (as I am personally 
awate), in addition to those called up, have asked to be allowed 
to setve. What does it all mean? one asks here. The 
memory of the achievement of the German army, which from 
1914 to 1918 kept the whole world at bay, lights up the walls 
of the mind with a lurid glow. 

But see the German side of the picture: a Germany 
disarmed, supervised, controlled and partly occupied by the 
Allies until 1930, waiting in vain for the promised levelling 
down of the armaments of the signatories of Versailles ; 
Stresemann, to his chagrin, told by Poincaré that Locarno 
catried with it neither disarmament nor evacuation ; Miller, 
the Socialist Chancellor, pleading at the Geneva Assembly in 
1928—I listened from the galleries—for some sort of equality 
between the nations ; the rich baritone voice of Briand filling 
the hall in reply with oratorical fireworks ending in a fruitless 
negation; before a rising tide of national resentment in 
Germany, Briining prays for some concessions, some 
“samples ’ of armaments; the unfortunate word is thrown 
back at him in derision. In 1932 the Disarmament Conference, 
having deliberated for a year without so much as mentioning 
Germany’s claim to equality, causes Germany’s first with- 
drawal from the Conference. I witnessed the wave of 
indignation that swept through Germany as Sir John Simon, 
in a note showing more the skill of the jurist than of ‘the 
statesman, declared that Germany had no tight to legal 
equality. The way was paved for the Chancellor, who had 
put the policy of non-fulfilment on his banner. But Hitler’s 
accession, instead of acting as a warning to the chief Powers 
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of the Disarmament Conference, spurred them on to acts of 
further disctimination; Germany must wait. another eight 
years before equality. can be’ considered. Such was. the 
decree authorised in Paris in the summer of 1933 between the 
Powers, and pronounced by Sir John Simon at Geneva: 
that pronouncement brought about the end of the policy of 
fulfilment ; Germany finally turned her back on the Con- 
ference and upon Geneva, But all was not yet lost. Prime 
Minister MacDonald presented a revised convention of 
limitation or reduction; Hitler replied by a conciliatory 
counter-offer; there was a basis of discussion, but Barthou 
gave his vehement ‘No’; he. must first strengthen his 
alliances—security before disarmament. 

I am informed on high authority that from that moment, 
and not before—namely, April 1934—Hitler gave orders that 
rearmament should begin, and should be proceeded with 
tapidly and efficiently. And again, when the French Govern- 
ment in the spring of 1935 extended universal military 
service from one to two years, Hitler reflected alone, and 
decided that he must act quickly. The introduction of 
universal military service was received with enthusiasm and 
was regarded by the German people as a liberation from the 
foreign yoke. ‘ The essential conditions of independence 
were being restored to them.” My young German friends 
wrote to me about it as follows (from the Rhineland): ‘I 
do not know how far you have identified yourself recently 
with the work of disarmament, but no doubt the measure 
must have been for you personally a hard blow. But the 
world must understand that Hitler could not otherwise act 
than he did after the failure of the Disarmament Conference 
and the increasing armaments of France and Russia which 
threaten our security. It is certainly a unilateral act, but 
unavoidable in view of the fact that equality remained a 
*‘ platonic wish”? of the Powers. The new law does not 
imply we wish to cultivate’ militarism, or prepare a wat.’ 
Another (from Kénigsbetg): ‘You cannot imagine how 
everyone rejoiced; yesterday the soldiers marched through 
the streets. The whole of Kénigsberg walked along with 
them. You can understand the feeling, as you know the 
Germans. We do not want war, but we all wish to become 
soldiers again, so that, in case of need, we can defend the 
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Fatherland.’ A student from Hanover: ‘ We all rejoiced. 
Idlers and wastrels will now disappear from the streets and 
from the public-houses, and German youth will receive 
training and education that will restore discipline.’ ‘ Why 
have you such a large army ?’ asked a distinguished French- 
man of a German in Berlin the other day. ‘Do you think 
that Memel would have been ripped away from East Prussia 
in 1923 if we were strong ?” was the answer. 

However much we dislike conscription in this country, 
it is necessary to understand the spirit in which it is accepted 
in Germany. Most Englishmen believe with the late Lord 
Grey of Fallodon that competing armaments are a prime cause 
of war; but Germany, in rejecting unilateral disarmament as 
a solution, is entitled to a belief in her bona fides when she is 
now in process of recovering her equality. 

Those teaders who are not willing to look at the question 
from this point of view, but who believe that Germany has 
aggressive designs, should examine her foreign policy in 
order to justify or dispel this belief. Her foreign aims are 
not so difficult to set down. The strength of German foreign 
policy lies precisely in the fact of its inevitable continuity 
since Versailles. As we know from his memoirs, Stresemann 
followed the customs of his great predecessor, Prince Bis- 
marck, in publishing in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt anony- 
mous explanations of his own foreign policy. On Sept- 
ember 14, 1925, he wrote : 


The aims of German foreign policy . . . are to struggle against the 
aggressive French in order to secure the real independence and equality 
of Germany 

Germany must again be the shield of the German minorities in 
Europe, and to see that the rights of the German minorities are pre- 
served in accordance with the international treaties in those lands which 
have accepted them—the revision of the Eastern frontier, the impossi- 
bility of which is to-day everywhere recognised. It must also consist in 
obtaining recognition of Germany’s claim to colonial activity and to 
enjoy once again the possession of colonies (and wieder Kolonial Besite zu 
erbalten). Yt must further champion the right of self-determination of 
peoples that in the question of the <Asschluss of German-Austria to 
Germany has been treated by the Allied Powers with an unparalleled 
cynicism. . . . Progress along these lines requires no warlike instru- 
ments, which Germany lacks. But it requires co-operation and under- 
standing with those Powers whose attitude to these questions determine 
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their solution. It requires, above all, the recognition of the inviolability 
of the Western frontier, and an acceptance of the ideas that are contained 
in the Security Pact [#.e., Locarno Treaty]. 

In short, it was Stresemann’s view that Germany, by 
means of a policy of reconciliation with France and England, 
would be able by peaceful means to obtain satisfaction of 
her claims for territorial revision, and equality in armament, 
in addition to securing the integrity of Germany (reference 
is to the Rhineland, which was then in een a being inter- 
nationalised). 

Locarno achieved the last-mentioned aim alone; the 
security it gave France did not, unfortunately, lessen her 
chronic fears ; it did not lead to negotiated equality in arma- 
ments, nor to territorial and colonial revision, though Ger- 
many became a member of the League; and Briining’s 
attempt at a Customs Union with Austria was rejected with 
such hatshness that the Foreign’ Minister Curtius~was sacri- 
ficed to appease the wrath of the German people. Locarno 
became merely an interlude of the post-war yeats during 
which the League has been an instrument chiefly of France 
and her military allies. 

What is the position to-day? We have seen that Hitler 
has achieved equality ‘on land by taking the law into his own 
hands. Of the other aims mentioned by Stresemann, the 
problem of the German Eastern frontier—that is, the frontier 
with Poland—bears a different face. There has been a 
distinct change of emphasis. Stresemann never made a 
secret in public or in private, either in conversation with 
Polish representatives ot with Lord d’Abetnon, of the fact 
that he would never recognise the Eastern frontier. It was 
precisely for this reason that protests arose in Poland and in 
France against the conclusion of a West Locarno Treaty— 
this was construed as an attempt to keep the Western Powets 
quiet ; while Germany, having gained a free hand in the 
east, could override Poland and crush the Little Entente, 
Russia looking on at least with benevolence at the efforts of 
Germany. ‘To meet these objections Stresemann concluded 
non-aggtessive pacts ‘with Poland and Czechoslovakia ‘at 
Locarno—negotiations that were conducted between Poland 
and Germany, with'a very bad grace and in ‘a heated atmo- 
sphere. These ‘ Eastern Locarno Pacts’ ruled out force in 
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the relations of the three countries, but were drawn up in 
such a way as not to recognise the status quo. ‘The danger of 
the situation was, however, made evident in Stresemann’s 


comment ! ; 


Poland finds herself in the same position in regard to Germany as 
in regard to Russia, for the Russians equally, in effect, withhold recogni- 
tion of their frontier with Poland. And when Russia moves, the whole 
question will be opened, though not necessarily through war. 


The ingredients for an explosive outcome were thus 
fairly disquieting. For years afterwards the campaign for 
revision of the Eastern frontier and the counter-campaign 
against were conducted on either side of the frontier with 
increasing vehemence and tension, until, to the astonishment 
of everyone (except the Poles, who seemed to have under- 
stood Hitler’s aims from the beginning), a cessation came 
with. Hitler’s advent. The German-Polish Pact of non- 
aggression arranged by Hitler may be regarded as a reaffirma- 
tion of the East Locarno Pact concluded by Stresemann, but 
with a difference. It was strengthened by subsidiary agree- 
ments which put an end to all revisionist and anti-revisionist 
propaganda, and which led to fraternisation between Germany 
and Poland in many spheres, such as cordial collaboration in 
wireless programmes and other cultural activities. The writer 
noticed its effects in a university town, where the Polish 
consulate no longer needed to be guarded by police, and the 
Polish consul was invited to lecture to the students and 
exchange visits took place. The Nazi doctrine of ‘ blood,’ 
or tace—which gives an objective criterion, however unten- 
able in fact, to the conception of a nasionroprpbably helped 
this, development. 

Russia has replaced Poland as the country upon which 
Germany looks with unfriendly eyes, a feeling which is 
warmly reciprocated by Russia. It was an extraordinary 
experience for the writer to note, in conversations with the 
Russian consuls at Danzig and Kénigsberg, the. violent 
change in the attitude to Germany brought about by. the 
Hitler régime. From Rapallo to Hitler’s advent in 1933 the 
relations. of Russia and Germany had been almost those of 
allies; and now the menace of an industrialised Russia, 


1 Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 93. 
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which ten years hence may overwhelm the west, is dinned 
into one’s ears in Berlin, and no doubt if one went to Russia 
the converse picture would be held before one’s eyes. 

It is not a tangible and concrete claim to territory that 
can drive Germany and Russia to war. What stretch of 
Russian territory can usefully be coveted by Germany ? 
People seem to forget that Poland, now a Great Power, lies 
between the two countries—a large State very nearly as great 
in size as the German Reich. Poland’s avowed policy is, 
and must essentially be, that of peace with each of her great 
neighbours. With memories of her past, Poland would not 
welcome either German or Russian troops into her territory : 
the non-aggression Pact which she has concluded with each 
of the two countries derives body and substance from these 
memories. I know something of the deep passion with 
which the Poles cling to their territorial outlet to the Baltic, 
and how they speak of it in their universities and schools. 
There is little room for a deal here ; it is probable that nothing 
but force would make them relinquish it. A German- 
Polish advance against Russia would, in the Polish view, 
endanger their Baltic outlet : equally would Poland be giving 
hostages to fortune if she combined with Russia in an advance 
against a powerful Germany. 

Looking at the situation to-day, may we not reasonably say 
that the position as between Russia, Poland and Germany is 
more likely to make each of the parties think twice before 
resorting to violence than would have been the case if Strese- 
mann’s Polish policy were still uppermost? To reopen the 
Polish question would: be an irresistible temptation fora 
strong Russo-German combination. Europe may, then, 
congratulate itself that a grave conflict over the attribution of 
territory—admittedly the most difficult question to solve 
peacefully—has been removed from its immediate concern. 
But thete are other factors which, unless they are dealt with 
now, may in their cumulative effects be disastrous over a 
period of years.. We are faced with the struggle of the Great 
Powers for spheres of political and commercial influence in 
Eastern Europe; the converging thrusts of Germany and 
Russia may be said to meet in Czechoslovakia, and of Italy 
and Germany in Austria. The Russian stresses are reinforced 
by the pact of mutual assistance which Russia recently con- 
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cluded with France, by means of which pact the latter country 
wishes to restore her failing predominance in Eastern Europe. 

Czechoslovakia thus becomes a pivotal point in the 
European peace: system. Fearing, rightly or “wrongly, 
German expansion eastwards, it leans more and more on 
Russia, and M. Benesh’s official visit to Moscow early in 
1934 has served to increase Germany’s anxiety to such a 
degree that now fears are openly expressed that Czecho- 
slovakia may become a strategic outpost of Russia, and that 
Russian bombing ’planes may thus be brought within halfan 
hout’s striking distance of Berlin. All the conditions making 
inevitable an armament race are present, together with the 
alliances which may in later years set the whole machinery in 
motion on the Western and Eastern frontiers of Germany. 
The problem is made infinitely more difficult by the fact that 
the hostility between Russia and Germany is deepened by 
their passionate Weltanschauung, according to which each 
appears to the other:as an enemy of society. ‘Much emphasis 
is: placed in high quarters in Germany upon Dimitroff’s 
address at Moscow outlining the policy of the Third Inter- 
national (in other words, that of the Soviet Government 
itself), in the course of which he declared that its chief aim 
was the destruction of the Hitler Government—a declaration 
which does not square with Mr. Anthony Eden’s optimistic 
view as to the pacific tendency of modern Russia. 

If, then, German rearmament is to be regarded as an 
insurance in a perilous situation, and not as a preparation for 
future conquests in Eastern Europe, the position, as I firmly 
believe; can in time be made to look much more hopeful. If 
one objects to Pan-Germanism, one should not go to the 
extreme of denying to Germany that influence which is due 
to| her as a great Power bordering on Eastern Europe. «It 
would, indeed, be vain to attempt to destroy that influence. 
In the past the Germans have vitally contributed to the 
cultural and: economic development of Eastern Europe. In 
medizval days German settlers linked that region with the 
western world, and the existence of these settlements in the 
Succession States to-day—the ‘Saxons’ in Roumania, for 
instance—are evidence of these early achievements. The 
greatest German minority are the three and a quarter million 
Germans in Czechoslovakia inhabiting the fringe bordering 
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on Prussian Silesia and Bavaria. A Pan-Germanistic solution 
would consist in their incorporation in the German Reich. 
Both on historical and economic grounds they do not desire 
this; they do not ask for any territorial revision, but they 
demand the application of their full rights as citizens accorded 
to them by treaty. Their wishes have recently been made 
clear again and again by their able and sincere leader, Herr 
Henlein, who created a most favourable impression on those 
who met, and heard, him recently in London. It is Herr 
Henlein’s earnest wish that the Germans of Czechoslovakia 
should act as ‘ a bridge of reconciliation ’ between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. When M. Benesh takes the proffered 
hand of friendship he will destroy the magnetic point which 
would draw to his country the competing forces of Pan- 
Slavism and Pan-Germanism. Reconciliation with the 
German minority is a far more effective means of protecting 
the integrity of Czechoslovakia than reliance on Moscow 
Such a solution, moreover, would tend to lead to a slackening 
in the tension between Russia and Germany. Confidence has 
to be gained slowly and painfully in this distracted world. It 
can be grafted upon the tree of nationalism, but it does not 
bear fruit immediately. 

The question of Austria is more difficult, because its 
solution demands a change of status hitherto rigorously 
opposed by France and Italy. A few people in Germany 
would like’ to see Austria completely incorporated in the 
German Reich, but the majority would be content to see 
Austtia as a self-governing country federated to Germany in 
some way, but preserving full control in regard to internal 
affairs.. Most people in Austria would support federated 
association with Germany and intensely dislike the enforced 
tutelage of Italy. To oppose such a degree of self-determina- 
tion would be ‘ an unfriendly act’ ; no Government in Great 
Britain or in any of His Majesty’s Dominions could justify to 
its peoples a war designed to prevent the fulfilment of this 
democratic aim. Italy, with its new commitments in the 
regions of Abyssinia, will probably be less hostile in the 
future to a fair and just-solution. 

France must eventually realise that co-operation with 
England, who is vitally interested in world peace, is far more 
productive than allying herself with Soviet Bpesia and 
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opposing the claims of German minorities for real cultural 
autonomy and the Austrian desire for independence. If 


France is sincere in her avowal that she desires nothing more 
than security, the moment may soon be ripe for a renewal in 
some form of the Locarno Pact. Some reaffirmation of the 
principle is necessary in view of the doubt which has been 
expressed in many quarters as to its applicability to-day. 
Hitler, who in his May speech expressed the view that the 
Locarno Pact ‘is the most definite and most really valuable 
treaty of mutual assistance in Europe,’ regretted the blow 
given to it by the Franco-Russian alliance. And here in 
England the view has often been held that Locarno is no 
longer in practice workable. I have already described the 
far-reaching effect of the reaffirmation of the Eastern Locarno 
Treaty with Poland. A similar renewal by the Western 
Powers of the Western Locarno system would go far to 
remove French fears of the new Germany. 

The remaining question is that of Colonies. This would 
be far more susceptible of solution if Germany returned to 
the League, for then she could assume the position of a 
mandatory Power. Her treatment of the Jews does not 
make the problem simpler. But one thing is certain— 
Germany is not going to war with Great Britain for a place 
in Africa; the Naval Agreement is a proof of that. Clearly, 
her aspirations are not for a great empire overseas, and it is 
all the more incumbent on Great Britain to meet the German 
claims in this regard. 

Germany’s concrete aspirations may therefore be said to 
be fairly reasonable. She desires, above all, not to be treated 
as passive material which other countries can mould at their 
own sweet will in the building up of inter-State relations. 
Just like France and other countries, Germany wishes to 
assist at the birth of important political events and contribute 


her quota to initiative forces. In one of the conversations 
which the writer has been privileged to have with the Chan- 
cellor, insistence on this moral equality was forcibly expressed. 
In his May speech Hitler stated clearly : 


We shall take part in no further conference if we have not had a 
share in the drawing up of the programme from the outset. Because 
two or three States concoct a draft treaty, we have no wish to be the 
first to sample it. 
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Much of the dislike felt by Germans for the League of Nations 
is to be explained by this feeling. Germans feel that it is so 
easy to build up a new world order at the expense of one 
country: tomes have been written by well-wishers of the 
League of Nations on the virtues of the mandate system, a 
form. of trusteeship exercised on behalf of backward peoples 
under international authority; but the principle was applied 
to those colonies alone which were taken away from the 
Germans as spoils of wat and on the wholly insincere ground 
that the Germans had failed at the job, and that, like Spain, 
they would really be happier without them. To the most 
disastrous example of the kind allusion has already been 
made; when the Powers of the Disarmament Conference met 
at Paris in June 1933, they deliberately left Germany out and 
drew up a plan in her absence which demanded from Germany 
further one-sided sacrifices. The result was Germany’s 
abandonment of the League. The meeting at Stresa in 1935 
was another example of the kind which deeply offended the 
Germans. The importance of a common approach to 
questions is paramount, and cannot be over-emphasised as a 
solvent of misunderstanding in Europe; Germany, France, 
and Great Britain should make a habit of consulting one 
another simultaneously on all questions that are common to 
them. 
The development of policy along the lines indicated here 
would probably lead to the return of Germany to the League 
of Nations, provided that Germany is invited to take her place 
with the other Powers in proposing and working out certain 
reforms of the Covenant, such as its separation from the 
Treaty of Versailles. It may be a long road which leads to 
this: desired goal, but it is the only hopeful approach to the 
problems mentioned—namely, the relations between Germany 
and Russia. It is the Covenant of the League that can alone 
bind these two countries to pursue a policy of mutual toler- 
ance ; no direct treaty or regional pact of mutual assistance 
can possibly be concluded between them. 

Such general appeasement would enable the Powers to 
take up once again the thorny question of limitation of 
armaments. It is doubtful whether a single step forward 
can be made unless it has been preceded by some such 
political development as has here been sketched. Ten months 
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ago Russian intervention in Paris negatived the proposal of 
an air pact, welcomed by Hitler, between the Western 
Powers ; and now fear of a Franco-Russian military conven- 
tion makes Germany, in its turn, hesitate. But conditions 
must again be created in which account can be taken of 
Hitler’s wish, expressed in his May speech, for the abolition 
of the heaviest artillery and tanks, and of the bombing of 
civilian populations, as a first step towards general reduction. 
It is fortunate that the British Government did not miss the 
offer of naval limitation made by Hitler in that same speech, 
as it is unfortunate that other Powers fail to grasp his offer 
regarding land armaments. ‘The Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty removes the one cause which might have existed of 
direct conflict between the two countries. Had such an 
agreement been possible between Haldane and Tirpitz in 
1912, it is highly probable that the Great War would have 
been averted. The French Government, although informed 
of the progress of negotiations, was at first annoyed, and, 
after seventeen days’ reflection, disapproved of the plan, but 
for reasons which did not seem to His Majesty’s Government 
of sufficient weight to justify its abandonment. The French 
are now clearly beginning to appreciate its value. The 
Treaty greatly facilitates general limitation of the naval 
forces of the world. Sir Samuel Hoare and Herr von 
Ribbentrop have, in fact, laid one of the foundation-stones 
in the general peace structure ; let us hope that the British 
Government will succeed in promoting the other necessary 
changes already mentioned which will finally contribute to 
the pacification of Europe. 


T. P. ConwEt-EvAns. 
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THE FUTURE AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


By A. L. Rowse 


‘ THE situation is fundamentally not unhealthy,’ said Mr. 
Herbert Morrison at the Parliamentary Labour Party’s 
reception on the assembling of the new Parliament. It 
could hardly be described as a ‘ victory’ reception, and Mr. 
Motrison’s summing-up of the position of the Labour Party 
after the election expresses the minds of most Labour people 
in its tone of a modified and conditional optimism after the 
disappointment of more sanguine expectations. For there is 
no denying the fact that the party in general did expect a much 


better result—a considerably larger recovery of seats, at any 
rate—from the election. And in the first reaction of dis- 
appointment with the results there was some heart-searching 
in the Labour Movement. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, always the 
first with his reactions, wrote a depressing article in the 
New Statesman (November 23) : 


This is a time for facing hard facts. [Mr. Cole is always bravely 
facing hard facts : sometimes the facts are not as hard as he makes them.] 
At the close of the General Election of 1935 a Labour majority in Par- 
liament looks further off than at any time since 1918. The Labour 
andslide of 1931 could be plausibly explained away: the disappointing 
recovery of 1935 imperatively demands straight thinking. Labour, to 
be sure, has gained about a hundred seats ; but it is no stronger now 
than after the ‘ Red Letter’ election of 1924, and not much more than 
half as strong as it was in 1929. The Liberals, who helped in 1923 and 
1929 to provide a ‘ progressive’ majority, have been almost wiped out 
as an independent force. A new minority Labour Government, even 
if anyone wanted it, seems nearly as improbable as a Labour Government 
with a clear majority behind it. . . . 


‘All the intellectuals followed in full cry with their various 
(and mutually contradictory) explanations why it had hap- 
pened: the party had not gone out sufficiently to capture the 
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Liberals, it had gone too far in the direction of conciliating 
the Liberals; the programme was not definite enough for 
the electorate, it was only too definite for the electorate and 
there was too much of it; the party should concentrate on 
social reform—it would never capture the imagination of the 
people until it went out whole-heartedly for Socialism. This 
last, needless to say, was the point of view of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, making his post-mortem speech at that revolutionary 
centre, Oxford. It was time that Mr. Morrison weighed in, 
to call one and the other of them to their senses, with that 
salutary gift of his—a little cool common-sense. 

For, indeed, the situation is fundamentally not unhealthy ; 
it is, on the contrary, quite healthy. Mr. Cole’s depressing 
view bears within itself its own contradiction. ‘The party is 
incomparably stronger now than it was after the “ Red Letter’ 
election of 1924. In that year it polled 5,500,000 votes ; this 
year it polled 8,300,000. Nor is the increase in the Con- 
servative vote upon that year anything like proportionate, 
for whereas then the Conservatives polled 8,000,000 votes, in 
this last election they only polled, with the aid of the National 
Liberal and National Labour contingents, some 10,500,000 
votes. Or again, take Mr. Cole’s gloomy assertion that the 
party is not much more than half as strong as it was in 1929: 
actually its vote’'this year is exactly the same as it was in that, 
the high-water mark so far of Labour’s electoral advance—in 
each case, some 8,300,000. ‘That is to say, it looks as if the 
amount of support there is in the country for Conservatism 
and Labour is about equal, as it has been since 1929 ; and that 
the Conservative Party’s preponderance is purely due to its 
appealing im a national guise, rallying the considerable 
National Liberal vote to it, while Labour and the Opposition 
Liberals, being able to come to no arrangement, keep them- 
selves in a minority. Nevertheless, the total Government 
vote at this election was only 54 per cent. of the votes cast 
(excluding unopposed seats from calculation), while that of 
the Opposition was 46 per cent. It is true that the number 
of seats obtained was disappointing and nowhere near in 
proportion to our vote: every Labour M.P. represents some 
$5,000 votes; a Conservative member only 23,000. But 
there were special reasons for the unrepresentative character 
of the result. In the whole of the North—the northern 
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Midlands, the North Country proper, and Scotland—where 
three-cornered contests have previously greatly benefited 
Labour, as in 1929, there were very few this time. In those 
areas the Simonite Liberals are at least as strong as the 
Samuelite Liberals; the Government} reaped the advantage 
of theit support and mostly got their candidates in on straight 
fights. Conversely, in the South, where it is more advan- 
tageous to Labour to have straight fights, the blinkered 
obstinacy of the rump of Opposition Liberals in insisting on 
running candidates against both Government and Labour 
meant that Tories got in here in doubtful areas on minority 
votes—as in my own constituency of Pentyn-Falmouth, a 
typical county constituency, where the Conservative candi- 
date got in with 16,000 votes, against 13,000 Labour and 
11,000 Liberal votes. 

So that the Government gained on both swings and 
roundabouts this time. But that is no more than the luck of 
the electoral system. In 1929 it operated to our advantage, 
and from 1929 to 1931 our position in Parliament was stronger 
than our support in the country warranted ; and that is not. 
without its moral for that year of disaster, 1931. But quite a 
small swing, a very small percentage of votes, would change 
all this and give us a majority. So that, however great may 
be the longing of what Liberals remain for Proportional 
Representation, it is not likely to appear as an item on the 
Labour programme; it is much more likely to appear as 
another of Mr. Baldwin’s astute moves to keep himself (in 
the centre) in a perpetual majority before the next election is 
taken. 

From every other point of view, as against Mr. Cole and 
the gloomier prophets, the Labour Party has emerged from 
its years in the wilderness, tried and tested. Even its political 
opponents will admit it to be a tribute to the soundness and 
sanity of the movement that, so far from reacting into 
extremism after the bitter betrayals and disillusionments of 
1931, it has emerged rather more moderate than before, less 
‘ Marxist ’ than ever, more responsible in its whole attitude 


1 Pace Lord Eustace Percy (vide Commons debate, The Times, December 7). He 
advised the Labour Party to give up its ‘ parrot-like semi-Marxism ’ and retutn to its 
old ideal of a co-operative commonwealth, It is becoming fashionable to accuse the 
Labour Party of Marxism. Needless to say, there is hardly a member of the Labour 
Party who understands what Marxism means—any more than’Lord Eustace Percy does. 
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to government, more constructive in the proposals it has 
worked out for the amending of our economic and social 
system. Up to 1929 the record of the Labour Party was 
largely (save for a brief episode in government in 1924, when 
its conduct of foreign affairs was, as again in 1929, its real 
field of success) that of a snowball growth of membership, a 
propagandist party with mainly a propagandist attitude to the 
responsibilities and problems of government. There has 
been a profound change in that respect running from the top 
tight down through the Labour Movement in these last four 
or five years. Anyone who has attended, and watched care- 
fully as a political observer should, the annual Conferences 
which are the ultimate and deciding authority in the formula- 
tion of policy, and the forum of discussion for all the trends 
and currents of opinion in the movement, will have been 
struck by the changed atmosphere. It is more than a 
change of emphasis away from the propagandist appeal, 
though that has its place ; it is that the whole keynote of the 
discussions, with the new leadership of the Conference, has 
become the thrashing out of concrete and constructive policy. 
In place of the démodé theatricalism of a MacDonald or a 
Maxton—each calculated to bring the House down, and did, 
with like null effect—or the vulgar playing of a Jimmy 
Thomas to a popular gallery, there has been the progressive 
unfolding and debating of a whole series of Policy Reports 
(mainly presented in concise speeches by Mr. Morrison and 
Dr. Dalton), designed to make clear what the party means by 
Socialism and what its political and economic objectives are. 
In this transformation of the Conference much is due to the 
late Mr. Arthur Henderson, who was a dominating figure at 
evety one of them, right up to this year, when he lay dying 
while the issue of the adherence or not of the Labour Move- 
ment to League Sanctions was being thrashed out ; and still 
mote is it due to the attitude of the great trade unions, the 
sheet-anchor of the Labour Movement. The difference 
between the old and new was dramatically expressed at the 
climax of the Conference by Mr. Morrison’s speech on 
Sanctions ; it was a magnificent effort, profoundly moving, 
not as an emotional appeal, but by its intellectual integrity ; 
it was a piece of such statesmanship that, though the Con- 

* Cf. my surveys of these Conferences in The Nineteenth Century, 1932, 1933, 1934. 
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ference had been rent by dissensions during the two days’ 
debate, there seemed to be nothing to be said after it, nor has 
there been any sign of recrimination in the movement since. 
Anyone who heard that speech—it has now been published *— 
will recognise that the Labour Movement has found its 
natural leader, whoever may occupy the chair of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

One of the most unfortunate results of the electoral 
débacle of 1931 was that hardly a single one of Labout’s tried 
parliamentary spokesmen was returned. So that in the past 
four years the party has been at a great disadvantage in the 
House, and this has had an adverse effect upon its standing in 
the country. Now all that has been changed by the election : 
the men who really are representative of Labour and express 
its mind are back. Mr. Morrison is back, in himself worth 
fifty seats ; so is Dr. Dalton, a future Foreign Secretary, and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, a future Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
in addition, there are Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Lees- 
Smith, all skilled debaters and with experience of administra- 
tion and political responsibility. ‘There is one conspicuous 
figure among these younger leaders, Mr. Noel Baker, whose 
absence at the present juncture is most keenly felt, for his 
expert knowledge would be invaluable when the centre of 
interest is in the field of foreign policy and likely to remain so. 
Nevertheless, there is now a very effective Labour front 
bench, and already in the month that has elapsed between the 
election and Christmas it has made a great difference: in the 
debates in the House Labour has taken the initiative and 
already captured the intellectual leadership. That, in time, 
will have its effect in the country ; already it is stimulating the 
Labout Movement out of its mood of despondency and 
defeatism since 1931. So that it seems that Mr. Morrison is 
justified in his view that the situation is ‘fundamentally 
healthy ’—he has since repeated it in that form in the House ; 
and I have said that the early disappointment has given way 
to a modified and conditional optimism. 

What then, we may most fruitfully inquire, are the 
conditions ? In general terms, they are that the party should 
make the best of its opportunity ; that it should recover 
confidence in itself, and build up the confidence of others in 


3 Labour and Sanctions, by Herbert Morrison (Labour Party : Transport — 
Vor. CXIX—No. 707 
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it, over the next four years; that it should make a good 
showing in Parliament and in the country; that it should 
clarify its programme and so present it that it cannot be so 
easily misrepresented as it is at present ; that it should bring 
its new leadership into the foreground, and get it across to 
the nation, so that people should not be allowed to entertain 
the doubt whether, after all, Sir Stafford Cripps does not 
speak for the Labour Party (when nobody inside the party 
has any doubt on that point); that it should put its house 
internally in order—waking up the ponderous and un- 
imaginative machine of Transport House, shaking up its 
personnel right through the movement, developing a proper 
sense of publicity which is abreast with the times, and not 
several years behind it, working out a policy as regards its 
candidates so that the abler young men are not for ever 
fighting hopeless seats while the worthless old guard from 
safe mining constituencies recline in the Library of the House 
of Commons ; making a success of its local administration 
in the various areas like London and many large industrial 
towns which are under Labour control and where the party 
ig being proved as to its ability to govern or not. It is a tall 
order: it will certainly take the party the next four years ; 
and no doubt some of the conditions will not, or only imper- 
fectly, be fulfilled. Nevertheless, some of them will have to 
be fulfilled, and all of them in part, if the party is to be returned 
at the end of four years to take over the government of the 
country. 

To take the question of the programme first, since that is 
regarded as the chief stumbling-block, at least by a sufficient 
number of the middle classes, to prevent us from gaining a 
majority. What does the Labour Party mean by Socialism? 
Does it mean what Sir Stafford Cripps says, financial crisis 
and all? If it does, it so completely puts the Labour Party 
out of court, so far as the average mentality of the British 
electorate in normal circumstances is concerned, that it hardly 
enters into practical politics any more. Or does it mean what 
Mr. Herbert Morrison says? ‘There really is not any doubt. 
You have only to look at the official and declared policy of 
the party, or, even better, at who it is that is in control of the 
Labour Movement, in order to see. Sir Stafford Cripps 
speaks for himself, and perhaps for the Socialist League, a 
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dwindling body of some 2000. Those who have the power 
in the Labour Movement, who overwhelmingly speak for it, 
whose policy is endorsed by majorities of 20 to 1 at 
Conference after Conference, who have practically all the 
trade unions and all the constituency Labour patties with 
them, are the present leaders—Mr. Morrison, Mr. Greenwood, 
Mr. Atlee, Mr. Alexander, Dr. Dalton. Sir Stafford Cripps 
has had all the réc/ame in the past four years, partly because the 
absence of altogether more representative figures put him 
into a position of undue prominence, and still more because 
for the other side and for the Press he is a very convenient 
stick to beat the Labour Party with. Tories are accustomed 
to regard him as electorally worth thirty seats to them. I 
notice that even Mr. Baldwin is not above making use of him. 
Speaking at Dundee after the election, he said : 


Now I notice that Mr. Morrison, of the Labour Party, a very able 
man, has been complaining that some of the left-wingers had been 
unwise in some of the statements they had made, because they had 
frightened the electorate. That is all wrong. Statements that have 
been made by Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Attlee are the statements of 
honest men who know what they are talking about. 


Of course, it suits Mr. Baldwin’s game to pay more serious 
attention to the statements of these and other individuals 
(like Mr. Cole and Mr. Laski, who are also generously referred 
to in the speech, but who have no official standing in the 
patty and are not even candidates) than to the official state- 
ments of patty policy. But there is no doubt about the latter ; 
for since 1931 the party executive has presented its policy 
for the public control of industry, finance and the land, 
piece by piece in a series of policy reports which may be 
bought and read. The whole thing, together with its policy 
in international affairs, was brought together in the document 
For Socialism and Peace, which was presented to this year’s 
Conference at Brighton, was the policy on which the party 
fought the election, and will continue to be the official 
programme.* 
The trouble is that people do not read programmes, much 
less a whole series of policy reports. It will be the business 
* Cf. also Labour’s Foreign Policy, by Arthur Henderson; Currency, Banking and 
Finance ; The Land and the National Organisation of Agriculture ; The National Planning 
of Transport, etc. (Labour Party : Transport House). 
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of the executive before the next election takes place to make 
a short list of points—some ten, or eight or six—which can 
then be effectively presented to the confused mind of the 
electorate. 

But there is no doubt that the Labour Party means by 
* socialisation ’ public control. It is Mr. Morrison’s model 
of the London Passenger Transport Board, as he introduced 
it in the original Bill, which holds the field. There is no 
other. It is proposed to apply this same model of public 
control, at least the central principle of it, the appointment 
under public authority of an independent and expert board 
to co-ordinate, control and operate given industries which are 
thought ripe for public control, with variations according to 
the nature and structure of the industry. The Labour Party 
proposes to apply this principle first to the Bank of England— 
not that it would involve much, or perhaps any, change in 
the technical operation of the Bank’s business, but it should 
have the effect of making that institution more amenable to 
the general needs of British industry than it was from the 
ending of the war to 1932. In the past four years, since our 
departure from the gold standard, there has been less to 
complain of as regards its credit policy. It would appear as 
if the Treasury had at last won its place as an equal partner 
with the Bank ; but it is as well that that new-found relation 


should receive its expression in the constitution of the Bank, 
lest at any time there should be any backsliding. Perhaps 


at a later date this same model might be applied to the joint- 
stock banks, forming them into one banking corporation 
and thereby cutting out much overlapping, besides making 
them more susceptible to the credit needs of a centrally 
directed industry. Some such scheme for the general co- 
ordination and direction of the coal industry seems, to the 
ordinary citizen, long overdue; it is fantastic that the 
obstinacy of either the coal-owners or the coal-miners should 
be allowed to hold the community up in successive great 
industrial convulsions. The strike and the lock-out, under a 
properly directed industry under public control, should be 
as extinct as the dodo. But only the intervention of the 
State can bring it out of its present impasse. The principle 
of public control is not worked out for the whole of industry, 
not is it intended to apply to every industry—in fact, only 
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to those where it is appropriate ; but there are policy reports 
covering Transport, Electricity Supply and Distribution, 
and the National Organisation of Agriculture. 

It may be said that in putting forward these proposals 
the Labour Party is only in line with the general trend in 
industry anyhow; but that is its case. It certainly seems 
difficult to realise what any Liberal of even average pro- 
gressive sympathies can object to in the declared and officially 
adopted policy of the Labour Party, whatever he may think 
of Mr. Cole or Sir Stafford Cripps. But this policy of 
socialisation, or of public control as it would be better to 
call it, must go along with a general pressure towards greater 
economic equality, of which extended social services and 
further social reforms would be the main instruments. No 
one in the Labour Movement is in favour of sacrificing this 
side of Socialist policy ; on this point Mr. Cole is quite right. 
The agreement that exists on this point was further empha- 
sised by Mr. Morrison in his first speech in the new House 


of Commons : 


If the House asks me whether I am prepared to tolerate in a State of 
substantially socialised industry—a Socialist Commonwealth—that for 
all time we should maintain in idleness a section of the community that 
lives without useful labour on rent, interest and profit, I tell you that I 
am not; and that as soon as I and my friends can do it we will lift not 
only from the backs of the working class, but the middle and professional 
classes as well, every one of these idle parasitic elements of society who 
are now living on the productive labour of the workers whether by 


hand or brain.® 


A notable declaration, to which some attention has been 
called; and rightly, for it is to Mr. Morrison, in all prob- 
ability, that it will fall to put it into operation. Nor is it less 
important for its obvious appeal to the middle and pro- 
fessional classes. For Mr. Morrison believes—and in this 
nothing is mote symptomatic of the new leadership—that 
large elements in these classes will in time be more and more 
drawn into association with the Labour Movement. Already 
there are signs of it; everywhere the younger generation of 
school-teachers is turning to Labour (there was little enough 
support among the older generation of them); the medical 
profession does not present the unbroken front of social 


5 Reported in News-Chronicle, December 10. 
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reaction that it did, nor the scientists : is there not a vigorous 
and growing association of doctors that is affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress? While the new spirit of unrest 
as regards social questions displayed in the scientific world 
is notorious. There is a growing Bank Clerks’ Trade Union, 
the Bank Officers’ Guild, whose avowed aims as regards 
public control of the banks are the same as those of the 
Labour Party. Indeed, one of the significant things to be 
remarked in the late election is the extent to which the Labour 
Party received support from the middle and professional 
classes. Throughout the whole of the South Country, where 
Labour support was previously negligible, the Labour vote 
very noticeably increased, though not enough in these con- 
stituencies as yet to win them. Where the party did much 
less well than expected was in its old industrial strongholds, 
in the North Country and the Midlands; while the Bir- 
mingham area has remained as yet impervious. Here there 
has been a considerable falling away of its working-class vote. 
The Labour Party has to find ways and means: of rallying its 
working-class supporters, in the trade unions and outside, 


and then, with its new elements of support among the middle 
and professional classes, it will have achieved the majority 
necessary to support it in the government of the country. 

A remarkable passage in Mr. Baldwin’s Dundee speech 
deserves attention : 


Has it ever struck you what a remarkable fact it is that since universal 
suffrage came in this country, our great party, or our great patty with its 
allies, has been in power nearly all the time ? Now, that is very signifi- 
cant. ‘That shows that we have really faced up to these stupendous 
problems of the post-war years, that we have adapted our great party 
to meet them and to try to solve them, that we are ready to work with 
men who are like-minded with us, and we find to-day throughout the 
country that there are millions of voters, many of them not of our party 
nominally, who would gladly fall in alongside of us, with like minds, 
with like hopes, with like sympathies, and with like enthusiasm, to do 
what we can all together to better the conditions of our people.* 


What this means concretely is that the Conservative Party 
has maintained itself in a majority all this time by a policy of 
social concessions, buying the support of the people by 
adopting and carrying on the social measures of the Liberal 


© The Times, November 30. 
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and Labour Parties. To a Conservative of Lord Salisbury’s 
or even Mr. Bonar Law’s time, Conservatism to-day is hardly 
recognisable. The process has indeed gone far; elder 
Conservatives are in the habit of regarding Mr. Baldwin as 
at least half a Socialist. For the rest, is it surprising that, 
so far, universal suffrage has produced almost continuous 
Conservative government? Mr. Baldwin knew quite well 
what he was doing when he gave all the young women down 
to twenty-one the vote. 

For the Labour Patty to capture and hold its attention, a 
consideration much more important than the party programme 
—for the electorate does not read programmes, perhaps is 
incapable of understanding them— is the question of leader- 
ship. Everything in the contemporary world goes to show 
that the factor of leadership is of more importance in these 
large, ill-informed, mobocracies than any other. They do 
not, in general, understand what is said to them, still less 
ate they capable of weighing its merits; they look only 
to the men who say it. Here it must be agreed that the 
assumptions of conservative thought, which never made the 
mistake of supposing the masses to be rational, are much 
mote in keeping with the facts of present-day politics than 
Liberalism, with its outmoded rationalist assumptions, or 
Labour, which lies somewhat betwixt and between; and 
Conservatism is correspondingly more effective. Moreover, 
the Labour Movement has nothing like that instinctive sense 
of power which the Conservatives have so superbly. Indeed, 
it can hardly be expected: the Labour Party is very young ; 
it is a party only of the past thirty years, and it has grown out 
of classes which are accustomed to be governed and have the 
mentality of the governed and not of the governing. Never- 
theless, if the Labour Party is to win its majority, and to equip 
itself to govern, it will have to develop the will to power, and 
the sense of it, much more effectively than it has. The new 
leadership, particularly certain of the outstanding figures 
within it, certainly possesses it ; but it will have to indoctrinate 
the whole patty from the top downwards with that sense, if it 
is going to make the best of the opportunities that will present 
themselves in the next four years. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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COAL: THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


I. A Pourricat View 


By Goprrey NICHOLSON 


My only qualification as a writer on mining subjects is four 

years in the House of Commons during the last Parliament as 

member for a mining constituency in Northumberland ; so 

this article can only give a purely personal impression of 

certain elementary aspects of what is known as ‘ the mining 
roblem.” 

It should be made clear at the outset that although a short 
atticle upon any subject in the world must mainly consist of 
generalisations, yet in dealing with mining matters generalisa- 
tions are even more hazardous than usual. Every coalfield in 
this country differs from every other in geological structure, 
in the nature of the coal that is mined, and in the markets in 
which the coal is ultimately disposed of. In the same coalfield 
many different varieties of coal are produced, and almost every 
pit has its own unique difficulties both in production and in 
selling. Even in the same pit, and in the same seam, no two 
‘districts’ are exactly alike, and we shall not be greatly 
exaggerating if we say that every ‘ working place’ in the 
country has its own peculiar problems. Such a vast subject, 
then, can only be profitably considered if the existence of 
innumerable exceptions to every general statement is borne 
in mind. 

Before coming to the present crisis and the possible 
consequences, we must try to understand something of the 
points of view and the natures of the three parties involved— 
the miners, the owners, and the Government. Of course 
there is a fourth party—the Great British Public ; but as its 
function is limited to paying for the blunders committed by 
the other three—a privilege which it exercises quite admirably 
—the G.B.P. can be left out of it. 
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Let us take the miners first’of all. I feel bound to say 
that my four years’ contact with the Northumberland miners 
has left me convinced that there cannot exist a finer type of 
‘Englishman ; and I see no reason to think that the miners in 
the other districts fall more than a very little below the 
Northumbrian standard, I do ‘not ‘want to be accused of 
gush, so I will leave itat that. I found that, contrary to what 
most people would expect, not the least striking of the miner’s 
virtues are fairness and reasonableness.’ The average miner 
is not a wild hothead : it is important to remember this, for 
many people tend to attribute the chronic state of unrest that 
exists in the coalfields to something peculiar in the minet’s 
mentality. On the contraty, the unrest and the feeling of 
grievance exist for very good reasons indeed. Some of these 
reasons ate obvious, such as the sorry traditions of bitter 
conflict in the past, or the homogeneous and isolated nature 
of most mining communities, which means that industrial 
depression has particularly tragic consequences ; but others, 
though equally obvious in theory, are less generally under- 
stood in actual practice. 

For instance, everybody knows that mining as an occu- 
pation is not always pleasant or comfortable, but it takes first- 
hand knowledge to convince one of the degree of discomfort 
frequently entailed in the minet’s daily work. It is said that 
there is nothing that one cannot get used to, and up to a 
point that is true; but I defy anyone to get used to working 
all day long up to one’s knees in water, or in a thin seam 
(22 inches or less) with a bad roof and floor, or in a tropical 
temperature. Miners take no delight in complaining, but 
there are, in almost every pit, a very large number of ‘ places ” 
where work is exceedingly arduous and unpleasant. The 
minet’s work is real work—it needs a real man to stick it; 
and it is not surprising that the miner feels some resentment 
when he compares the respective discomforts of his own 
occupation and that of the directors of the company. 

When we come to the question of the risk that the miners 
run every day, my own personal feeling is one of amazement 
that any body of men can be found to undergo such constant 
peril. It is not so much a question of fatalities; excluding 
catastrophes such as Gresford (happily rare), slightly over one 
miner in every thousand is killed each year. This is bad 
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enough ; but is it generally realised that the number of miners 
disabled for more than three days during 1934 reached the 
appalling figure of 132,440? This is over 17 per cent. of 
the men employed, including surface workers. Only about 
17,678 of these accidents disabled their victims for less than 
eight days. In addition there were 7,578 new cases of indus- 
trial disease for which compensation was paid. Put in 
another way, the number of cases for which compensation 
was paid in 1934 amounted to 22°4 per cent. of the number 
of men employed in the industry. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

Wages are a more difficult subject, for it is impossible to 
give an answer to the question ‘ what are a miner’s weekly 
wages?” The most one can do is to give average earnings 
per shift and per year for each district, and even these are apt 
to mislead, as there ate so many mote or less intangible 
factors to be taken into account. Once again one must have 
recourse to generalisations. A good man, in a good ‘ place,’ 
can make good money ; given a reasonable amount of luck, 
skill and strength, and regular employment, the miner, though 
not paid on a lavish scale, does not do too badly. The real 
point is this—many miners earn barely enough to live on. It 
is the knowledge that many miners are drawing ‘ starvation ’ 
wages that embitters the whole industry ; the fact that many 
others, perhaps even the majority, are reasonably well paid 
has nothing to do with it. Besides this there is, for all con- 
cerned, the constant fear that lack of orders may cause the 
pit to work irregularly. 

So far I have touched on tradition, discomfort, danger, 
and low wages as explanations of the sense of grievance felt 
by the whole mining community. These factors are, however, 
of minor importance compared with the feeling that the miner 
is treated, not as a human being, but as a piece of machinery. 
In saying this I do not mean to cast aspersions upon the good 
will of the majority of coal-owners ; but it is an admitted fact 
that the economic state of the industry forces all of them to 
keep down their wage costs to the lowest possible level, to 
treat every compensation case as a liability to be reduced to 
the very minimum, and, generally speaking, to give sole 
consideration to questions of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
As for a pension for a man who may have spent forty-five 
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or more years in the service of the company (and don’t 
forget the risks), why, the idea is ridiculous! In short, unless 
and until the everlasting ‘ pull devil, pull baker’ tension can 
be relaxed, we can never lessen the bitterness that exists in the 
mining industry. This applies to wages, to compensation, 
and to the question of pensions. The plain fact is that unless 
we can so ease the financial situation of the industry that the 
miner can be sure of a decent minimum wage (and not be 
afraid to claim it); can count on adequate compensation if 
injured, and on light work if partially disabled ; can be sure 
that his employers are not forced by circumstances beyond 
their control to cut corners, either in wage rates or in safety 
questions ; and, finally, can count on some pension after a 
lifetime spent in the service of the shareholders—unless we 
can do all this, we had better resign ourselves to the prospect 
of an endless series of national coal strikes, and endless and 
increasing bitterness and grievance in the most important 
industry in the country. No solution of the present crisis can 
have any degree of permanence unless it is remembered that 
a low wage is only one of the minet’s grievances ; and I, for 
one, am not quite sure that it is the most embittering. 
Undoubtedly the blame for this state of affairs must be 
shared mainly between the owners and successive Govern- 
ments, but it is impossible not to feel that many, if not most, 
of these and similar abuses would have been remedied before 
now had the miners’ leaders paid them the same attention as 
they have always paid to questions of a more political nature. 
I am increasingly convinced that nothing has injured the 
cause of the miners more than the alliance of their industrial 
organisation with one particular political party. Had one half 
of the energies devoted to campaigns in favour of such vague 
political questions as nationalisation been put into persistent 
and detailed demands for the reform of the compensation 
laws, or for a pension scheme, or, even more important, for 
the reform of the selling side of the industry, the plight of the 
miners to-day would have been far different. But, instead, 
the miners’ leaders have always appeared to be reluctant to do 
anything which might imply recognition of the existing 
system of private ownership, or even so to improve condi- 
tions under private ownership that the indignation of the 
miners against the existing system might be diminished. How- 
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ever sincere their preoccupation with politics may have been, 
the result is that in his day-to-day life the miner has scarcely 
derived any benefit from his amazing loyalty to his union 
leaders. The present plight of the miners, taken in conjunc- 
tion with their constant and unswerving loyalty to their 
leaders, is a striking condemnation of the policy pursued by 
the Miners’ Federation. 

But almost any error in leadership may be forgiven men 
who have to negotiate with employers of the type that, up to 
now, have directed the policy of the coal-owners. Here, 
again, generalisations are dangerous, for there are very many 
coal-owners whose attitude towards their workmen orf 
towards the problems that confront the industry it would be 
impertinence to criticise. But, unfortunately for the industry 
and for the nation, in far too many parts of the country the 
ruling majority of owners have failed in most of the essential 
qualities of constructive leadership. It is impossible for an 
outsider to understand fully the difficulties which they have 
had to contend with, but the present state of the industry is 
sufficient proof of the fact that they have shown themselves 
unable to cope with the admittedly difficult situation that has 
atisen since the war. To lament this, or to try and find an 
explanation, is like crying over spilt milk; the fact remains 
that all those who have had to negotiate with them return 
with the impression that the owners as a body are lacking in 
vision and imagination. Unfortunately for them, they seem 
to have the gift of always putting themselves in the wrong in 
the eyes of the general public. This may be because of their 
innate resentment that the nation as a whole should consider 
itself in any way affected by the fate of the mining industry, or 
because of their constitutional inability ever to concede small 
points in order to gain big ones (for the coal-owner, every 
ditch is a last one). Whatever the causes, the coal-owner has 
few friends. 

The third party concerned in the industry is the Govern- 
ment. Here it is not a question of opinion, but one of fact ; 
and the main fact is that, with the exception of the Act of 
1930, no Government has really attempted on a large scale to 
cope with the problems of the industry. The explanation is 
quite simple: during the last few years Governments have 
shown increasing readiness to assist in the reorganisation of 
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patticular industries when the demand for such assistance 
comes from the industry in question. But they have never 
forced reorganisation upon any major industry against its 
will, I feel that some blame attaches to the Conservative 
Party in this respect. After the disastrous stoppage of 1926 
it should have been plain that fundamental reorganisation of 
the industry was essential, but the Government accepted the 
oft-repeated contention of the owners that, given a return to 
normal prosperity, everything would be all right. When the 
Labour Party came into office, instead of having the courage 
to grasp the nettle boldly, and to sink or swim upon a drastic 
scheme of reorganisation, they succumbed to the temptation 
to compromise, and produced the Act of 1930, which satisfied 
nobody. The National Government, during the past four 
years, whether because its hands were too full with other and 
mote pressing matters, or because it could not make up its 
own mind on the subject, likewise failed to do what was 
required. Now, at the eleventh hour, when we are faced 
with the possibility of what would certainly be one of the 
most unnecessary strikes in history, the Government is at last 
proceeding upon the right lines. 

Let us now turn to the actual problems with which the 
industry is faced, and to the methods that are suggested for 
their solution. The general public seems to be under the 
impression that the main problem confronting the industry is 
the heavy fall in the consumption of coal during the last few 
years, and that the remedy can only be found by cheapening 
the cost by means of wholesale amalgamations and more 
scientific methods of production, as well as by finding new 
uses for coal by hydrogenation, etc. I believe that this line 
of reasoning is false. The maximum production of coal was 
in 1913, when the figure was 287 million tons. That year was 
a vety exceptional year; but even if we take 1913. as the 
standard, the comparative figures are surprising. In 1933 the 
output of coal reached its lowest point—namely, 207 million 
tons. This was only 28 per cent. below 1913. In 1934. the 
output was 24 per cent. below 1913. Ignoring for the 
moment the export market, which is obviously affected by 
different factors, the ‘ quantity of coal available for home 
consumption for all purposes ’ was in 1933 only 20 per cent,, 
and in 1934 only 12:2 per cent. below 1913, the maximum 
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yeat. This shows that, compared with other major indus- 
tries, the fall in output of the mining industry cannot fairly be 
called catastrophic; nor can we attribute to that factor 
alone the present series of difficulties with which the industry 
is confronted. 

What the industry is suffering from is the fact that there 
is little, if any, margin of profit on the sale of coal at the 
pithead. As this is merely another way of saying that the 
selling price has been forced down too far owing to an excess 
of supply over demand, surely the real cause of the malady is 
to be sought, not in the fluctuation of supply and demand, a 
common occurrence in every industry, but in the absence of 
any machinery or system which can maintain price levels in 
spite of such fluctuation? The coal-owners are divided into 
two schools of thought. The majority deny the need for any 
fundamental reorganisation of marketing, and profess to 
believe that the solution is to be found in lowering the pit- 
head price, saying, ‘ We must wait until there is such a general 
revival of prosperity that the demand for coal will increase, 
and in the meantime concentrate our efforts upon lowering 
the costs of production,’ the theory, apparently, being that 
this will ultimately lead to increased consumption, and so to 
a reduction of overhead costs. 

There is a subdivision of this school of thought which 
consists of people who have got it into their heads that 
wholesale amalgamations will result in much increased effi- 
ciency and, presumably, in lower costs. In many cases the 
need for amalgamations is easily demonstrable, but such ate 
the varied conditions that every case needs individual con- 
sideration. Anyhow, the resultant economies would have an 
infinitesimal effect upon the price of coal as a whole. In 
general the case for amalgamations as a means of reducing 
costs is a weak one, as production costs are often the lowest 
in the smaller concetns ; incidentally, some of the pits which 
are most old-fashioned in technical methods and in equipment 
often show the lowest costs of all. Another section of the 
public seems to think that ‘ oil from coal’ is the solution. A 
study of the figures would show them that even if we pro- 
duced from coal all the oil we need, it would only increase the 
consumption of coal by about 5 or 6 per cent. In any case, it 
should not be forgotten that home-produced oil can only 
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compete with the natural product because of the high degree 
of protection which it receives. As a practical contribution 
to the actual and urgent problems which we are facing to-day, 
‘ oil from coal ’ is illusory. 

But let us get back to the main question, which is this : 
are there any grounds for thinking that the solution of our 
problems is to be found in reducing the costs of production ? 
Let us look at the facts. Ever since the war the costs of 
production have steadily declined. The reduction has con- 
sistently been passed on to the wholesale purchaser. It is 
common knowledge that, in every pit, every economy made 
in the costs of production is immediately thrown away by the 
selling side. This is inevitable in the present disorganised 
state of the industry, and, failing reorganisation, there seems 
no reason to expect that future economies would not suffer 
the same fate. Nor is there any reason to think that a 
reduction in the pithead price of coal, even to the tune of 
Is. a ton, would create an appreciably increased demand for 
coal; and a reduction of costs of 1s. a ton could only be 
obtained by reductions of wage rates which are unthinkable. 
The majority of coal-owners are undoubtedly aware of the 
fact that there is very little to be hoped for from reducing the 
costs of production ; but they ate either too elderly, or too 
lazy, ot too busy, to face the facts, or, having faced them, to 
andertake the necessary thought and work, and to incur the 
inevitable odium, entailed by the production of a reorganisa- 
tion scheme of the magnitude and complexity inseparable 
from anything of this nature in the mining industry. Very 
human, no doubt, and quite understandable, but a little hard 
on the man in the street who has to pay the price for this 
lack of initiative. 

The other school of thought believes that neither improve- 
ment in trade nor reductions in costs can, by themselves, 
effectively deal with the fundamental changes that have taken 
place since the war—changes not only in potential production 
or actual consumption, and consequently in the intensity of 
competition, but also in the type and size of coal for which 
there is a demand: in short, they believe that the new con- 
ditions are such that a complete revolution in selling methods 
is essential. Happily for the mining industry, one district, 
Lancashire, has produced a real leader, a man who has had 
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the foresight, energy, and intelligence, not only to prepare a 
selling scheme for his district, but to induce all those who are 
engaged in producing or in selling coal in that area to adopt 
it. This man is Mr. R. A. Burrows ; and he will go down in 
history as the creator of what is known as ‘ Central Selling,’ 
and, incidentally, as the saviour of the mining industry. At 
the end of June 1935 the Lancashire scheme received statutory 
authority as a scheme under the Act of 1930. Put briefly, 
central selling for Lancashire means that all Lancashire coal 
is sold through one selling agency. This sounds too simple ; 
but something of the complexity of any such scheme will be 
tealised when it is pointed out that this has meant that Mr. 
Burrows has had to negotiate with, and persuade, not only 
sixty odd colliery undertakings in Lancashire, but all those 
who deal in coal as merchants or middlemen in that area, and 
even collieries and sales organisations outside the county 
which have been selling ‘ foreign’ coal in Lancashire. 

It is impossible even to summarise the main points of a 
central selling scheme, as they are numerous, technical, and 
complex ; but what it amounts to is that central selling does 
away with internal competition within a district; the object, 
of coutse, being to get a better price for coal. It will readily 
be understood that the full benefits of central selling cannot 
be obtained until all districts have adopted schemes, with, of 
course, a national body or council to regulate inter-district 
competition; but, even in isolation, the Lancashire coal- 
ownets take an optimistic view of the future. The same 
optimism is felt by the Lothians, a sub-district of Scotland, 
which has put an end to internal competition by a simpler 
form of selling agency which has not required statutory 
authority. The adoption of central selling is not an easy 
matter; it would be folly to attempt to minimise the diffi- 
culties. Not only does it entail on the part of all participants 
the surrender of a large measure of their independence— 
namely, of their sales organisations—but it implies what is 
known as ‘stabilisation.’ Agreement must be come to 
between the various producers as to the precise share of the 
matket to which each is entitled. A standard year has to be 
taken, and each producer is allotted a fixed percentage upon 
that basis. On a large scale this will of course be necessary 
as between district and district. Lancashire presented a 
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simple problem compared with that which must be faced by 
most other districts ; for Lancashire has no export trade, her 


markets being at her very door. 


How different is the situation of, say, Northumberland. 
In Northumberland the coalfield is an expanding one; new 
pits are being sunk and new ‘districts’ being developed 
in existing pits, so that it will be much more difficult to 
‘stabilise’ either individual collieries or the district as a 


whole. Then again, Northumberland is an exporting district, 


a good third of its coal being sent abroad, and more than half 


of the rest being shipped to London or other south-country 
ports. So how the general wage level of the county is to be 
taised by an increase in price which must be borne almost 


entirely by the home market, will be a tough nut tocrack. Let 
us be quite frank about it: central selling in the exporting 


districts presents enormous difficulties, the solution of which 
may involve fundamental changes in the whole structure of 
the industry. ‘The price paid for central selling may be, 
indeed is bound to be, heavy, but the desirability of controlling 
the selling price of coal cannot be questioned. Even the most 


convinced individualist must find it hard to contradict the 
statement that if the mining industry is to be saved from its 
present plight the pithead price of coal must be increased ; 
and up to now no alternative to some form of co-operative 
marketing has been produced. Anyhow, the owners in every 
district have, in some cases very reluctantly, promised the 
Government to produce central selling schemes as soon as 
possible. The significance of this decision does not require 
emphasis, for we are familiar enough nowadays with the 
spectacle of an industry taking powers to control the market- 
ing of its products. Even the industrial consumer, provided 
. he does not feel that he is the victim of unfair exploitation, no 
longer believes that, in the long run, it is to his benefit that 
an essential primary product should be sold at, or somewhere 
neat, a loss. 

The advantages of central selling will be manifold, for not 
only should it enable the industry to run at a profit, but if the 
avetage pithead price of coal can be raised by a sum approach- 
ing 2s. a ton, the main problems facing the industry will be 
on the way to being solved. Given new district wage agree- 
ments so as to ensure that the miner gets his fair share of the 
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increased prosperity, substantial wage advances are a cer- 
tainty ; and, once the industry is free from the intolerable 
financial strain from which it has suffered for so long, it 
should be easy to improve the present compensation laws, 
and possible to inaugurate a pension scheme. Not the least 
of the advantages to be derived from controlled marketing 
will be that, once for all, the whole question of whether or 
not collieries are making enormous profits out of bye-product 
plants, etc., will be settled; for all sales, even to subsidiaries, 
will have to be done through the central sales organisation. 
The great question is, of course, whether it will be possible 
to raise the pithead price without doing more harm than good. 
All that can be said is that the general opinion, amongst 
people who are qualified to have one, is that it can be done. 
It must be remembered that one of the main features of a 
central selling scheme is that powers are taken to regulate 
and control the activities of the merchant and the middleman, 
with the result that in the case of household coal the ultimate 
purchaser, the householder, will probably pay, not more, but 
less, than he does at present. However, all this is mere guess- 
work ; all that it is safe to say is that the outlook is most 
hopeful. One certain gain there will be: the miner will 
know that the highest possible price is being got for the 
product of his labour. If adequate steps are taken to come 
to satisfactory wages agreements, much cause for bitterness 
will have been removed. I cannot feel that any of the three 
patties comes out of the affair with much credit. Both the 
owners and the Government are open to the reproach that 
only now, under the threat of a national coal strike, have they 
done what should have been done some yeats ago—what, if 
done at any time up to last July, would have prevented the 
occurrence of the present crisis. 

As for the Miners’ Federation, whether there is a strike 
of not, sooner or later their tactics are bound to lead them 
into difficulties. If there is a strike, it will become abundantly 
clear that the real interests of the miners are being sacrificed 
for political ends ; for a strike would, for many reasons, be 
bound to fail. Once central selling, together with guarantees 
that the miner will get his fair share of any increased prosperity 
that may accrue, have been obtained, there is very little in 
the industrial field left to strike for, and it will appear that 
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the objectives of the Miners’ Federation are more and more 
of a political nature. In my opinion, which I have expressed 
above, they have already shown this by their concentration 
upon nationalisation rather than upon remedying the day-to- 
day evils from which the miner suffers; and they have | 
shown it again by their stated willingness to submit their 
present demands to arbitration, On the other hand, the 
great principle of national wage negotiations and settlements 
would have been established. This would be the first step 
for the Federation towards a return to their pre-1926 political 
dominance, but it would be of very little practical benefit to 
the individual miner. 

If a strike is avoided, as seems probable at the moment of 
writing, the Miners’ Federation will naturally claim the credit 
for the results secured. Up to a point they will be justified, 
for without their intervention nothing would have been done 
for a long time. Nevertheless, I believe that in the end the 
miners, and perhaps the country as a whole, will realise that 
the methods and the mentality of the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation bode ill for the future. It cannot be for the good 
of those concerned that the spirit of party politics should 
dominate the industry, or that the Federation leaders should 
once again consider that their main duty lies in the political 
field. 

To sum up. Low wages ate only one of the miners’ 
grievances: such matters as the inadequacy of the present 
compensation laws and the absence of any pension scheme 
must be dealt with if the state of feeling in the coalfields is to 
be improved. If a co-ordinated scheme of central selling «is 
adopted as soon as possible, the economic outlook for the 
industry is bright, but it must be accompanied: by satisfactory 
revision of wage agreements. It is not only morally right 
but also politically essential that the miners’ legitimate 
aspirations should be satisfied. By itself, a smalh increase 
in wages can only be a temporary palliative. 


Goprrey NICHOLSON. 
Nore.—In this article the word ‘ miners’ also. includes 


surface workers. All figures. are taken from. the, last Annua/ 
Report of the Secretary for Mines, price 35. 6d. 
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Il An ACADEMIC VIEW 


By Proressor K. NEvILLe Moss 


THat industrial development and national wealth in Great 
Britain are alike basically dependent on our coal-mining 
industry is as true at the present time as it has ever been ; and 
gtave anxiety must inevitably result when one considers the 
depth of the depression in which it now is involved. In 
common with other industries, it has been subject to many 
vicissitudes, but it has suffered to a much greater extent than 
they from unrest among its employees. The constant, though 
sporadic, warfare, waged over the greater part of a century, 
between the miners’ trades unions and the coal-owners has 
resulted in a latent mutual distrust which seriously affects the 
efficiency of the industry. For the sake of smooth working 
and real progress this bad feeling must be removed as quickly 
as possible by a policy of understanding and co-operation. 

The efficiency of coal production can on the whole be. 
criticised mainly for its lack of organisation. Many collieries 
are old and have to draw coal from the working face along 
tortuous roadways, and up shafts which ate too small for 
cheap and efficient production. Thus, though valiant efforts 
have been made to bring these pits up to date, it is often impos- 
sible for them to compete with modern well-equipped col- 
lieries under the management of an able mining engineer 
equipped with foresight and adequate technical knowledge. 
One might now ask if the solution of these labour 
problems and technical difficulties would alone suffice to 
restore prosperity to the industry. Emphatically it would 
not; wider issues are involved. 

Coal-mining has always suffered by its intense indivi- 
dualism, though the drawbacks of this policy were not 
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apparent until intensified by the economic situation which 
resulted from the European War. The immediate post-war 
period witnessed trouble in the industry, and the Government 
of the day appointed a Royal Commission in 1919, popularly 
known as the Sankey Commission, to advise it upon the action 
necessary to bring prosperity and peace to the industry. No 
constructive steps of any moment resulted, and in con- 
sequence the industry sank still deeper into the trough of 
depression. 

The decline in export trade and home consumption of coal 
brought about by a reduction in world trade and foreign 
competition led to a steady fall in wages, and uncertainty of 
employment. The owners’ policy of reduction of wages and 
increase in hours of work to meet the economic depression 
caused much unrest and a demand for nationalisation of the 
mines. Bitter strife thus seemed inevitable, and in order that 
the Government should be better informed a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed in 1925 to ‘ enquire into and report upon 
the economic position of the Coal Industry, and the condi- 
tions affecting it, and to make any recommendations for the 
improvement thereof.’ Its chief recommendations (published 
in 1926) were the national ownership of all coal seams, and 
amalgamation of existing mines. 

The Government could no longer evade. action, and it 
ptoceeded to map out a policy with eyes turned to- 
wards the Miners’ Federation. The Coal Mines Act of 1930 
was its contribution to the solution of the problem. It 
shunned its first essential duty, which was to acquire the 
unmined coal for the nation. Part I. of the Act provided for 
regulating production, supply, and sale of coal through 
district and central boards of control. Under this scheme 
each colliery company was given its quota of production and 
the minimum selling price of its coals was fixed. Pro- 
vision was also made for the imposition of penalties by 
the district boards for exceeding the quota, or selling below 
the fixed minimum price. This involved long and difficult 
negotiations in each coalfield, created jealousies, and invited 
means of evasion. 

It must be realised how very difficult has been the task of 
the mining engineer thus called upon to make the collieries 
pay, when quota allocations imposed the necessity of working 
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short time and curtailing output in some instances to about 
half of the maximum production. This section of the Act 
was, in a sound economic sense, ill-conceived, for it was 
designed to keep open uneconomic pits, for the purpose of 
avoiding further unemployment, at the expense of others 
better and more profitably organised. 
Part Il. of the Act provided for the constitution of the 
Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission ‘to further the 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industry with a view to 
facilitating the production, supply, and sale of coal by owners 
of coal mines, and for that purpose to promote and assist, by 
the preparation of schemes and otherwise, the amalgamation 
of undertakings consisting of or comprising coal mines where 
such amalgamations appear to the Commission to be in the 
national interest.’ The Act gave power to the Commission 
to devise schemes for the amalgamation of mines if the indus- 
try did not provide its own when called upon to do so. Such 
schemes were to be approved by the. Railway and Canal 
Commission, which should of confirm a scheme unless 
satisfied : 
(1) That it would be in the national interest to do so, and 
(z) That the amalgamation scheme 
(2) would result in lowering the cost of production or disposal of 
coal; and 

(6) would not be financially injurious to any of the undertakings 
proposed to be amalgamated, unless the scheme contained 
provisions for the purchase, at a price to be fixed in default of 
agreement by arbitration, of any such undertakings ; and 


(¢) that the terms of the scheme were fair and equitable to all persons 
affected thereby. 


The Government was fortunate in securing the services 
of Sir Ernest Gowers to be chairman of the Commission, but 
he and his co-Commissioners have so fat had to administer 
an Act which gave them power by one clause and took it 
away by another. Moreover, it is practically impossible to 
obtain adequate power while the minerals remain under 
private ownership. A proposed scheme of amalgamation 
can so astutely be shown by the counsel for the coal-owners 
to. be against the national interest, especially as increased 
unemployment is usually involved, that its acceptance by any 
court will be improbable in the extreme. Its acceptance, then, 
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is governed by vested interest rather than by national necessity. 
The Act also provided for a Coal Mines National Industrial 
Board to inquire into disputes affecting wages and conditions 
of labour throughout the coal mines of the country, but this 
section was virtually a dead letter from its inception. Thanks 
to these factors, to which also must be added the alterations 
in working hours which it imposed, the Act has proved to be, 
in the main, a clumsy piece of legislation, which has done 
little to improve conditions in the industry. It has, however, 
paved the way for co-ordinated central selling, which, when 
in operation, will prove the most effective piece of organisa- 
tion yet undertaken by the industry. 

What of amalgamations ? An industry like coal-mining, 
with roots so deep in the customs and traditions of the past, 
must be forgiven for its slowness in realising the advantages 
of unified organisation which newer industries have been 
able to devise. Although traditional ideas act as a strong 
brake on the wheels of progress, they prevent the immediate 
launching of schemes which would be doomed to failure 
because sufficient time had not been given for them to be 
absorbed and fully understood by the personnel of the industry. 
This essential factor has, very wisely, been fully realised by 
Sit Ernest Gowers and his co-Commissioners. Much has 
been done already by way of voluntary amalgamation of 
colliery undertakings, and this has resulted in a slow but sure 
weakening of the resistance of the old order of Jaissex-faire. 
The industry as a whole is much more inclined to look, 
though perhaps still shyly, at various schemes of organisation 
than it was five years ago. The fact remains, however, that 
isolated amalgamations, voluntary or forced, will not of 
themselves set the industry on its feet. 

Effect of International Factors on Production in Great Britain, 
—Since the war coal production has increased in France, 
Holland, Belgium, and particularly in Russia. It is difficult 
to predict the future world demand; but, even though it 
may continue to tise, it is certain that Great Britain will 
still continue to experience great difficulty in increasing her 
coal exports. 

The position of the coal export trade and home consump- 
tion in Great Britain is shown in the following table (millions 
of tons) : 
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Total quantity shipped abroad _ _. 98°34 56°68 57°09 
Total quantity erable for home 
consumption . ‘ d . | 183°85 148°37 161°48 


The extent of European competition in the coal industry 
can be gathered from the following comparative data for the 
June quarter of 1935, which were obtained from the Mining 
Association of Great Britain : 


Output per shift per | Earningst (including 
person employed under-} family allowances) per 
ground 


and on the shift of underground 
surface. workers. 


cwts. Se 
Great Britain . 4 23°10 9 
Germany (Ruhr). . 4 33°05 12 
France 4 $ : : 17°13 9 
Belgium . é . 15*20 5 
Holland. . . . . 31°55* 14 
Poland. ‘ : ° 33°97 5 
Czechoslovakia . ° ; 23°35 7 


* For the year 1934. 
+ Converted at the average rate of exchange. 
+ Partly estimated in order to make the figures comparable. 


Every effort has been made to regain our foreign markets, 
and to do so the industry has subsidised its coal export trade 
at the expense of the home market. The only way to prevent 
this drain of money is either to limit the quantity of coal 
exported, or to seek international co-operation of mine- 
ownets with a view to standardising wages and hours of work 
abroad, so as to reduce the margin between cost of production 
and selling price. International co-operation in these matters, 
and an agreement upon export quotas, would quickly raise 
the level of the standard of life of the miners throughout 
Europe. At the same time it would go far towards salving 
the coal export trade of this country ; but the extreme diffi- 
culty of achieving international agreement upon questions so 
intricate and so fraught with economic repercussions would 
seem to render any such scheme very doubtful as a means of 
raising the coal-mining industry from its state of depression. 
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It may be that, in the wider national interest, coal exports 
must be maintained, at whatever cost, for the sake of cheaper 
food imports ; if this be so, we must next examine the effect 
of a subsidised coal export trade upon the industry as a whole. 

Great Britain's Demand for Coal—Let us now turn to the 
position of affairs within out own country. 

The consumption of coal in Great Britain in millions of 
tons in 1913 and 1934, taken from the Annual Reports of the 
Secretary for Mines—is shown below : 


. Gas works 

. Electricity generating stations, belonging 
to authorised undertakings and to at, 
and tramway authorities 

. Railway companies for locomotive use 

. Vessels for coastwise trade 

. Pig-iron manufacture 

: Other iron works and steel works 

. Collieries (engine fuel) . 

; General manufacture and all other purposes 

. Domestic consumption : 

. Miners’ coal . 


5 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
° 


I 


* This figure includes Classes 8 and 9. 


It was estimated after the war that 40 million tons of coal 
a year were consumed in private houses, public buildings and 
institutions, including coal for domestic industries and miners’ 
coal. The domestic use of gas and electricity in preference 
to coal for heating and cooking, despite their greater cost, is 
growing rapidly. This is mainly due to their convenience and 
to the ever-increasing difficulty of obtaining domestic help. 
The point thus emerges that present-day householders consider 
convenience before cost, and it is no longer necessary to keep 
down the price of electricity and gas by selling coal to 
the power companies at a figure below the actual mining 
cost. 

Much has been done since 1913 to reduce coal consump- 
tion per therm of gas, per unit of electricity, and per ton of 
iron and steel produced, ‘The following table summarises 
the available data : 


Vor. CXIX—No. 7°7 E 
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1913. 1934. 


1000 cub. ft. of gas produced. . | 210,149,894] 313,546,000 
Therms of gas Season per ton of coal 
on the basis oo B.Th.U. per cubic foot 58°7 75 


Units of clecticity gronented bys steam pines 

(millions) . 4154* 16 oe 
Coal per B.T. U. (Ibs. ) : ° : . 3°4* 
Pig-iron produced (tons) . . « | 10,260,315] 5 ra 100 
Coal per ton of pig-iron (cwts. ). alk p 413 35° 
Steel produced (tons) . ‘ 3 7,663,876| 8 Wegees 


* For 1920-21. 
Tt The lowest average fuel consumption per unit generated in 1934 was 1-06 Ibs. at 
Battersea Power Station. 


Much has been said lately about the value of the hydro- 
genation process in providing a new and expanding market 
for coal. There are few business men who will be prepared 
to spend millions of pounds upon an industry whose future is 
only tentatively assured by the imposition of a duty of 84. per 
gallon on all imported petrol. The mining industry must, how- 
ever, keep itself well informed as to the possibility which any 
new coal treatment process may have of proving a commercial 
success, so that it can take over its control at the right moment. 

Before passing to the consideration of a future policy, 
it is important that the achievements of the industry should 
be fully realised. For brevity the facts are displayed in the 
following table : 


Derarts OF MODERNISATION OF MINES UNDER THE CoAL Mines Acr 


Although these data show progress, they also indicate 
ample room for greater improvement, though the achieve- 


ments in mechanisation in our newer and bigger collieries are 
most satisfactory. 
Future Policy—Within the industry to-day one finds a 
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large measure of technical efficiency almost completely frus- 
trated in the broader national sense by obsolete methods of 
administration and organisation. Let there be no mistake, 
however, about the competency of the mining engineers in 
charge of our up-to-date collieries: they are achieving 
remarkable results in the face of great difficulties. But the 
industry lacks its fair share of enlightened administrators. 
Will it allow its false conception of economics to work itself 
out blindly till the community, through the State, intervenes 
for the sake of the welfare of the miners? If it does so, it 
will get nationalisation, and sooner than it imagines. 

The public conscience is becoming very tender in its con- 
cetn for the welfare of the miner, and it is useless for the 
owners to dismiss these tendencies irritably as gross inter- 
ference : the demand must be met, in the interests of humanity 
and of that co-operation which alone can assist the industry 
to be profitably organised. The psychological factor under- 
lying the spirit of antagonism is one which must be studied. 
It will be found to have all sorts of astounding repercussions 
which seriously affect industrial efficiency. The men do not 
want either kindness or brutality—merely fair treatment. The 
Miners’ Federation must be ptepared to do everything 
humanly possible to work with the owners for the common 
good, as soon as the owners show evidence of a change of 
heart. Very nearly 70 per cent. of the cost of production of 
coal is due to wages—wages paid to dissatisfied workers 
whose efficiency must be low in proportion to the degree of 
unrest amongst them. A policy of reconstruction must 
envisage what will be expected of the industrialist in his rela- 
tion to the worker, say, thirty years hence. We must plan 
ahead. Every stage must be carefully thought out. Taking 
a long view, it will soon be realised that a well-cared-for, 
ptoperly-paid, and suitably-housed personnel having proper 
amenities of life will help the industry to pay its way. No 
sentimental idealism is required; merely sound far-sighted 
business acumen. 

The Policy—The first essential duty for the present 
Government is to purchase the mineral rights in coal from 
the present royalty owners, under the terms suggested by the 
1925 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, taking due 


care to avoid undue waste of public money in the purchase. 
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When the country has acquired the mineral and mining rights 
it can, through its Commissioners, grant new leases upon 
terms which will envisage most up-to-date mining methods, 
and can call in leases when it is necessary in the interests of 


the industry to do so. The second task should be the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into : 


(1) The maximum production of every colliery in the country on the 
basis of a five-day week, drawing coal, where possible, on two shifts of 
seven and a half hours each per day. 

(2) The average total production cost per ton of output, over the past 
three years, of every colliery employing more than 300 men; and the 
estimated costs under (1), above. 

(3) The maximum number of employees required under (1), estimated 
on the present basis of efficiency. 

(4) Instances of under- and over-capitalisation of some of the col- 
lieries. 

(5) The possible demand for coal during the next twenty years. 


When this essential information is available, a list should be 
made of the most efficient collieries in the order of their costs 
of production, giving also their present and estimated maxi- 
mum output. The present yearly output of about 220 million 


tons should then be allocated to the most efficient collieries, 
allowing for working at maximum production consistent 
with gas liberation and other underground conditions—the 
remainder closed one at a time so as to allow each colliery to 
reach maximum production. The question of compensation 
requires thought. If the mines were allowed to remain open 
they would struggle along for a few years and finally close ; 
but in the meantime more money would be lost, and they 
would be responsible for lowering the standard of life of the 
employees therein. Such mines should be closed by a court 
order. In many cases a claim for compensation could not be 
substantiated, but, where it could, it should be based on the 
average dividend for the preceding five years. 

The country should provide the money to cover compen- 
sation from funds obtained by the purchase of the mineral 
tights. A sinking fund would have to be provided by a 
royalty on the coal mined, to wipe out the debt in, say, fifty 
years. The effect of locking up mineral for all time by closing 
the inefficient collieries must not be over-estimated, but the 
effect of accumulation of water must be considered and pro- 
vided against. If there should be an increased demand for 
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coal, it could be met by an improvement in the output per 
man by the introduction of labour-saving machinery. As 
collieries became inefficient by virtue of underground condi- 
tions or by obsolescence, new collieries should be sunk, on 
capital provided in the ordinary way. The collieries allowed 
to continue working should then, for technical and adminis- 
trative control, be amalgamated in groups, depending upon 
geographical position and natural difficulties of production. 
In grouping them it would no doubt be wise to limit their 
size, according to circumstances, to a production of 5 to 10 
million tons per annum. 

Details of Organisation.—Having secured the amalgamation 
of the most efficient collieries, steps should be taken to secure 
district and national co-ordination. I suggest an organisation 
on the following lines : 

The controlling influence in individual collieries would be 
the mining engineer or agent in charge of one or more col- 
lieries. Under him should be the managers, the electricians 
and mechanical engineers. A manager should be in charge of 
each colliery. All underground officials should be responsible 
to the manager. Each colliery should also have a costing 
clerk, working directly under the guidance of the group 
costing clerk, who, in turn, should work under the direction 
of the district and National Costing and Statistics Department. 

By this means a uniform system of costing and statistics 
will be in operation for the whole industry—a most vital 
requirement for efficient control, 

An amalgamated group should be under the control of a 
general manager, who should be responsible for the technical 
and commercial administration of his group. In the larger 
groups the general manager should be assisted by a number of 
mining engineers or agents, each taking charge of one or of 
several collieries, according to output and circumstances. The 
general manager and his agents should have control of a 
planning and efficiency department, which should be run 
by. a well-trained and highly-qualified young engineer. It 
should be the duty of this man to devise schemes for 
increasing the efficiency of production and to carry out 
investigations to that end. The general manager should 
also have directly under his sole control a labour officer, 
with a nominee of the workers themselves to act as his second 
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in command, whose duties might briefly be summarised a 
follows : 


(1) To investigate housing conditions and general amenities of all 
mine workers in the group and devise schemes for improvement. 

(2) To investigate the cause of disputes or complaints arising amongst 
the employees of the group and assist in an equitable settlement. 

(3) To investigate the cause of every accident, fatal or otherwise, 
devise means for the prevention of similar occurrences, and to see that 
the injured men receive every possible attention and suitable treatment. 

(4) To organise and supervise free medical, optical, and dental treat- 
ment for all workers. 

(s) To give advice (through the services of the woman welfare 
worker) to the wives and families of the miners, particularly in matters 
of diet and in bringing up young children. 

(6) To be responsible for the general working of the group’s super- 
annuation scheme, which should, as soon as possible, be applicable to 
every worker. 


There should also be formed for each group a technical 
co-operation committee, consisting of the manager and a 
representative of the men of each colliery, under the chairman- 
ship of one of the mining agents. The object of this com- 
mittee should be to promote efficiency in production, and 
general co-operation for the common good. This committee 
should offer substantial monetary awards or preferment in 
position to any worker who devised a scheme which upon 
adoption proved of real value to the technical efficiency of 
the group. Each group should have a purchasing department, 
which should work through the district purchasing depart- 
ment. 

A number of groups not exceeding five should constitute 
a district, which should be in charge of a vice-president. Each 
district should correspond with the district selling organisa- 
tion, which should be under the charge of a general sales 
manager, who should be responsible to the district vice- 
president. District control should be organised from a 
central office, and, in addition to the two main members of 
its staff referred to above, it should include a district con- 
sulting mining engineer, a district coal-utilisation advisory 
officer, a district consulting, planning and efficiency engineer, 
a district labour officer, a district purchasing officer, and a 
costing and statistical department, together with the staff 
necessary for each. An appointments board, consisting of 
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the vice-president and others, should be responsible only for 
the appointment of agents, managers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers. The appointments of lesser officials should be 
delegated to the groups concerned. 

A National Board, under the chairmanship of a national 
president, should be formed, consisting of the vice-president 
of each district. The collieries of Great Britain should be 
divided into seven districts. ‘This Board would, of course, 
be responsible for appointing all vice-presidents of districts 
and general managers of groups. 

The national organisation should include : 

Five consulting mining engineers—one for Wales, one for Scotland 
and three for England. 

A marketing organisation, including distribution and transport. 

A National Accountancy Department for the purpose of co-ordinating 
costing and statistical information. 

A labour advisory officer. 

A national coal-utilisation officer. 

A national purchasing advisory officer. 

A national director of mining research with a co-ordinating com- 
mittee, 

This outline of the system of organisation suffices to 
indicate the type of policy I consider to be necessary. Its 
essential new characteristics—at least, new from the present 
standpoint of the industry—should be the effective co-opera- 
tion between the workers and the management. In such an 
organised industry, as I envisage it, every man, from the 
national president downwards to the humblest worker, will 
be a full-time employee working for the national good. We 
must realise that the present-day worker hates to see, or to 
believe that he sees, an individual making a fortune out of 
the products of his labour. The only way to avoid this is to 
institute effective national control by the industry itself. 

The National British Mining Company should control the 
shareholdings of every company, and new share certificates 
should in time be issued. Dividends should be based on the 
results of the national working of the mines of the country. 

The organisation of the industry on the basis here pro- 
posed would take about eight years to effect. It would be 
wise, no doubt, to start with two small districts consisting of 
two or three amalgamated groups which should serve as a 


training-ground for the controlling personnel of two other 
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district organisations to follow, and so on till the whole 
organisation for Great Britain is complete. In such an 
industry there should be no room for those whose conception 
of industry is behind the times. A nucleus of national control 
would be essential from the start, but it cannot become wholly 
effective until the network of organisation for the whole of 
the mining industry of Great Britain is complete. 

There will be a lack of men fitted for the responsible 
positions indicated in this scheme of organisation. The lack of 
fitness is more in attitude of mind than in technical efficiency, 
though there is room for improvement in this, and still greater 
scope for improvement in commercial salesmanship. It is 
essential, therefore, that the industry should devise a scheme 
—as, in fact, it now is attempting to do—to attract first-rate 
brains from the schools of the country by offering scholarships 
to enable them to obtain a sound scientific and technical 
training in our (far too numerous) University Mining Schools. 
Having acquired a sound knowledge of the technical or com- 
mercial side of the industry, they should be given the widest 
possible practical training, and a salary generous enough to 
attract the most intelligent and adaptable young men whose 
school records show evidence of fitness for a profession 
which makes heavy demands upon brain, body, and character. 

An organised industry on the scale outlined will offer 
gteat scope for organising, technical, and commercial ability. 
Leadership, technical efficiency, and co-operation—these are 
the three ends of importance towards which staff education 
should be directed. Moreover, salaries must be commensurate 
with the responsibility and importance of the work I have 
outlined, which should whet the appetite of every ambitious 
young man with brains, character, and capacity for leadership. 

Every new prospective controller of men must be given 
practical experience of scientific management as practised by 
the best-administered firms in this country and others. All 
mining engineers, mine managers, and under-managers of 
the future must have a higher standard of technical attain- 
ment than is at present deemed necessary. Underground 
officials, such as district deputies, must be required to hold a 
first-class certificate, and all lesser officials the second-class 
certificate, of competency of the Board of Trade. It must be 
recognised that mining under such an organisation will involve 
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a far higher production efficiency than exists to-day, and 
officials must be adequately trained to run a mine upon modern 
mass production lines. Electrical and mechanical engineers 
at collieries must also be requited to show evidence of wider 
technical and practical knowledge than is customary to-day. 

The training of the commercial personnel engaged on the 
selling side of the industry has in the past been completely 
ignored. It is useless to plan production unless distribution 
and sales are planned with an equal degree of efficiency. 
Steps must be taken at once, in the way outlined above, to 
remedy this state of affairs. To-day coal salesmanship pays 
lip service to the needs of the consumer, but in reality does 
no more than find the ways and means of forcing on to the 
consumer that which the collieries have for disposal. 

Labour and Welfare—One cannot stress too much the 
unfortunate lack of co-operation between the workers and 
the management. The men, however, will in time realise 
that in the new order of things they will be in the same 
category as the national president in that everyone engaged 
in the industry will be a full-time employee working for the 
common good. Common good should be understood to 
mean, first, a decent living wage and standard of life for all 
workers, and, secondly, organisation of the industry such as 
will inculcate a national pride in its efficiency and capacity to 
pay its way. Representatives of the workmen must be asked 
to give their assistance in achieving such results, and one can 
have little or no doubt as to the efficacy of such co-operation. 
The general outline of welfare and co-operation can be 
gathered from the duties of the district labour officer. Money 
should be allocated to each district for welfare work on the 
basis of a levy on output. The forced provision, by an Act 
of Parliament, of money for welfare work ought in the new 
order of things to be regarded as an insult to the industry. 
Common justice, and appreciation of the brotherhood of 
mine workers, should be so alive as to make the proper 
provision of welfare services, within the financial capacity of 
the industry, a voluntary charge upon profits. Every worker 
should, according to his years of service, be given a holiday 
on pay which should be based upon his average weekly 
earnings over a period of two months. 


Research.—Vast sums of money have been taken sent the 
Vor. CXIX—No. 707 
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industry for research. The most effective means of getting 
value for money would be for the industry to appoint a 
National Research Director and a co-ordinating committee. 
Funds should be provided to cover all kinds of researches 
concerned with: (1) Health and safety of workers employed 
in and about coal mines. (2) Efficiency of production. 
(3) Efficiency of marketing, distribution and transport. 
(4) The utilisation of coal. (5) General well-being of the 
workers. A sub-committee should be set up to co-ordinate 
each branch of research. The policy should be to offer grants 
to workers engaged in practical mining, or in the universities, 
to enable them to carry out investigations upon problems in 
which they have a lively interest. If their work is well done, 
it should be recognised by a suitable monetary award in 
addition to that of the grant in aid. 

Selling—The provision of a central selling organisation 
for the industry is now under consideration, and it will no 
doubt be dealt with effectively. 

Wages.—The principle of wage payment in the industry 
is now fair and equitable; but only when the industry is 
organised on a national basis can wages be controlled by a 
national board, as they should be. 

Conclusion—The concentration of output in the most 
efficient collieries will inevitably cause an increase in un- 
employment amongst the mining population, and a certain 
amount of geographical reshufflling of the personnel now 
working at collieries which ought to close. The elimination 
of men from the newly constituted amalgamated groups will, 
of course, be gradual in that it will keep pace with the increase 
in mechanisation. The resultant difficulties will have to be 
faced by the Government, with the knowledge that miners 
are, in fact, as a class, well able to adapt themselves to new 
industrial processes. 

The alternative to voluntary changes of the kind herein 
indicated is the imposition of a nationalised control under a 
bureaucracy which would lack the necessary intimate know- 
ledge of the industry and business ability. That is desired by 
none : it is feared by all. The business of owners and miners, 
of the Executive Government and of Parliament alike is to 
avoid it, by the exercise of foresight. In the words of Talley- 


rand, ‘ Gowverner ¢’est prévoir.’ 
K. NEvILLeE Moss. 
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COAL: THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
Ill. A Psycuoxocist’s View 


By Cuarzes S. Myers 


THERE arte generally two ways of looking at any problem— 
from the narrow and from the broad point of view. When 
the supply of any commodity exceeds the demand for it, the 
obvious remedy from the narrow standpoint is to cut down 
production at all costs. From the same standpoint, when the 
supply of coal exceeds the demand, the obvious remedy is to 
work mines part-time or to close some of them down, thus 
throwing many miners out of work. This seems the cogent, 
logical and inevitable procedure, from the narrow point of 
view. But with the adoption of a broader standpoint, stress 
is laid on under-consumption rather than on over-production. 
And the question arises whether every inhabitant of the world 
has already enough coal, and whether costs of production 
and distribution can be so reduced that more would be 
purchased. 

In the case of coal, it is possible to introduce machinery at 
the coal face, so that coal is won in greater quantity and with 
gteater economy by mechanical rather than by manual means ; 
in 1928 only 26 per cent. of the coal in this country was 
obtained by coal-cutting machines, whereas in 1934 this 
percentage had risen to 47. So, too, mechanical conveyers 
may be introduced to carry coal more efficiently and more 
economically from the coal face to the pit bottom: in 1928 
only 12 per cent. of the coal in this country was being thus 
mechanically transported, whereas in 1934 this percentage 
had risen to 37. In 1928 the saleable coal in this country was 
being produced at a loss of 11d. per ton; in 1934 this loss 
had been converted through these mechanical and various 
other changes into a profit of 5d. But by 1934 the total 
production of coal had dropped to 220-7 million tons from 
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257°9 million tons in 1929 and from 287-4 million tons in 
1913 ; while the number of employees in coal mines had fallen 
from 952,000 in 1928 to 798,000 iti 1934. (These figures are 
derived from the recent P.E.P. Broadsheet No. 60.) 

We may bewail, from the narrow point of view, this 
reduction in the number of miners employed. But when we 
remember that nearly 70 per cent. of the cost of coal pro- 
duction is due to the wages of personnel, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that, if that cost is to be diminished in 
order to induce a greater demand, the high percentage payable 
to human labour must be reduced ; and in practice it can only 
be reduced by lessening the number of workers, not by lessen- 
ing their present low wages. Yet if the demand for coal can 
be increased by reducing its cost, the question arises whether 
more workers will not ultimately be needed so as to cope with 
that increased demand. When the linotype was invented, its 
use threw thousands of hand-compositors out of work ; but 
the resulting reduction in the price of newspapers has since 
created such a vast demand for them that there are now far 
more employees engaged in the production of penny news- 
papers than there were when newspapers were sold at many 
times their present price. The same has happened in the case 
of bicycles, clothing, wireless apparatus, etc. But in the case 
of coal, the chief immediate remedy has been supposed to lie 
in raising its selling price to the general public. 

Unfortunately, about 80 per cent. of the reduced output 
of coal in this country has been due to its lessened demand for 
export or for steamships plying for foreign trade. Yet, for 
home consumption, coal has been latterly used in increasing 
quantities by electrical undertakings, by blast furnaces and 
by iron and steel works, despite modern improvements in its 
more economical utilisation. Just over 75 per cent. of our 
saleable coal is destined for home consumption. 

Even, however, if the employees working underground 
at the coal face can never be restored to their former number, 
the wider point of view raises a doubt as to whether this is to 
be nationally deplored, provided, of course, that the unem- 
ployed and their offspring can be transferred to other develop- 
ing occupations. We may feel disposed to wonder whether, 


at least in its present form, coal-mining is a desirable employ- 
ment for civilised man. We may recall the days when, before 
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the use of oil fuel and other improvements, the coaling of 
ships was carried out abroad almost wholly by half-nude, 
coal-begrimed coolies, or when, before the use of modern 
cranes and other mechanical appliances in our home docks, 
human labour was required to lift and to transport bales and 
cases of enormous weight and size. Coal-mining is not a 
physically unhealthy occupation. The minet’s work demands 
intelligent foresight rather than mere bodily strength. But it 
is carried out under conditions of feeble illumination and at 
considerable depths underground, in relative isolation and 
not infrequently in adverse conditions of high temperature and 
of insufficient or too violent ventilation. Still more impor- 
tant, it is a dangerous occupation, involving the risks of 
falling roofs and explosions, and hence considerable mental 
anxiety, which, though habitually suppressed, finds its outlet 
in other forms of emotional instability and is revealed in the 
liability to miner’s nystagmus, now generally recognised as of 
psycho-neurotic origin. 

Even though the continuance of human labour in under- 
gtound mines is inevitable, has everything been done to make 
the human factor in this industry as satisfactory as possible ? 
Should boys under 14 and old men still be employed in under- 
ground work? And is it to be believed that in reality the too 
frequent disputes between mining employers and employed rest 
solely on the wages paid by the former to the latter, or on the 
hours of work? It is well known that a worker in any occupa- 
tion does not necessarily seek the most remunerative work, if 
thereby working conditions become more unsatisfactory than 
those which he can obtain at a lower rate of payment. More- 
over, the publicly announced causes of an industrial dispute 
are seldom the fundamental ones: often they are merely the 
most tangible reasons, or the last straws that have broken the 
camel’s back! Does anyone suppose that the unsatisfactory 
relations so long existing between the miners’ trade union and 
the employers’ association rest really and solely on the wages 
ot hours problem? It has been well said that each industry 
gets the trade union that it deserves, and there can be no 
doubt that even within any one industry a trade union behaves 
very differently to good and to bad employers, when precisely 


the same difficulties arise and require friendly readjustment. 
It is not less true that every trade union gets the employers’ 
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federation it deserves, and that by the very nature of his 
occupation and conditions of work the coal-miner is psycho- 
logically a ‘ difficult ? employee. 

Improved methods of industrial production and distri- 
bution may do wonders. But how much more can also be 


done by improved industrial relations, and hence by improve- 
ments in the will to work! Given good personal relations, 
miners are only too ready to suggest not only better working 
conditions that will improve the human factor, but also those 
that will more directly avoid waste and promote more efficient 


work. This is certainly the experience of the staff of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology gained during 
their past investigations, extending over several years, in 
several coal mines. They introduced a better miner’s lamp, 
which increased illumination and reduced the casting of 
shadows. Quite wrongly, the management predicted that the 
miners would refuse to adopt it, because of its heavier weight : 
on the contrary, they were unanimous in their demand for it, 
saying that it facilitated, and that they felt surer in, their work. 
The Institute’s staff was able to report similar successes in the 
improved illumination which they introduced at the pit 
bottom and in the screen-room, and in the investigations 
which they conducted into the more effective shape, size and 


weight of the miner’s pick and into the best movements in 
wielding it. They also found opportunities for research into 
certain needless and irritating delays due to congestion and 
defective flow of material underground and above ground, 
and into methods of payment and the problem of ‘ dirt’ sent 
up from the face with the coal. And they devised schemes 
for the better selection and training of the miner and for 
improvements in the easy and speedy transmission, and in the 
ready and correct interpretation, of signals, etc.; the aim of 
these and other investigations being directed not only to 
increases in efficiency and to reductions in waste of effort, but 
also to the diminution of accidents. 

Since the time when these inquiries were conducted, experi- 
ence has proved the value of investigating also the problems 
of distribution from the human aspect. Much work in the 
coal industry now awaits the attention of the industrial 
psychologist in regard to ascertaining and meeting the 
demands and desires, actual and potential, of purchasers, 
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remedying the wastage of time and expense in transport and 
elsewhere before the coal reaches its consumer, and other 
similar problems in which the human factor plays an im- 
portant part, requiring an expert in this special aspect for 
their solution. It is only by their solution that the financial 
position of the coal industry can be completely re-established. 

It should be realised that the miner is now a very different 
type of man from what he was in the days long past. In 
those days the most useful managerial assistant was he who 
could swear the hardest and could most easily knock a man 
down. To-day the miner reads more serious books and drinks 
far less alcohol than he ever did before. More than ever, he 
demands decent housing, and he appreciates the provision of 
pithead baths and other amenities which make for modern 
civilised life. Like employees in other industries, he is eager 
to welcome other than monetary incentives in his life’s work, 
provided, of course, that his earnings are sufficient for a 
decent life, 

There is, indeed, abundant evidence that purely economic 
factors are by no means the only ones which are required for 
the resuscitation of the coal-mining industry. Without closer 
and wider attention to the human factor, without better 
relations between employers and employed, that resuscitation, 
if it is to be real and lasting, can never take place. 


C. S. Myers. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND SUGAR 
CONTROL 


By RicHarD Comyns CARR 


SuGar was hit by a slump in the world price before the general 
depression in commodity prices set in, and, at a time when 
the general commodity indices register a gradual but per- 
sistent rise, it continues to fluctuate about a price level which 
is the lowest hitherto known. The slump in sugar has 
lasted longer than that of other raw materials, and it cannot 
be regarded as in any way an ordinary market phenomenon. 
Though in pre-war days the sugar market appeared to be 
subject to fairly regular cyclical movements, the cycle of 
boom and slump then occupied a period of something 
between seven to eleven years, whereas the present depression 
has lasted continuously, except for a temporary rise in prices 
during 1927, since the year 1924. 

Several attempts to restore the price level by an adjust- 
ment of supply to demand have collapsed. The most 
ambitious, known as the Chadbourne Scheme, in which the 
chief sugat-exporting countries of Europe combined with 
Cuba, Peru, and Java to restrict exports under a five-year 
quota plan, has ended in failure. The world sugar price has, 
in fact, fallen almost continuously during the period of the 
agreement, and the International Sugar Council, on which 
the signatories to the Chadbourne Scheme were represented, 
decided at a meeting held in August not to continue the 
scheme. Instead, it was decided to invite Great Britain to 
cali an international sugar conference, and there can be no 
doubt that the great sugar-producing areas all over the world 
ate now waiting on us foralead. 

How is it that a country which produces only 600,000 
tons of sugar out of a total world production of 27,000,000 
tons, and ten years ago produced practically no sugar at all, 
thus dominates the future of the sugar-growing populations ? 
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The answer is that the problem of restoring equilibrium in 
the sugar trade and assuring a fair price to sugar growers 
has become insoluble for the sugar-producing countries 
themselves. The maladjustment of world supply and demand 
was the outcome of unhealthy post-war speculation and 
expensive Government subsidies. Sugar growing prac- 
tically all over the world depends on fiscal aid; the whole 
condition of the industry is utterly artificial, Even if the 
exporting countries could agree on respective quotas, the 
statistical position of the commodity would be liable to 
deteriorate again owing to the development of a new national 
sugar industry in some country outside the agreement. 
Every improvement of the sugar price would encourage the 
factories which supply a protected home market to dump 
their excess output on the international market. 

This country holds the key to the situation because it is 
the greatest free market of the world for sugar. The prolific 
cane-growing lands which depend on their export trade, and 
the State-assisted European beet-growing areas’ which are 
stimulated to produce a surplus for export, alike seek a 
market which is not filled by a domestic sugar industry ot 
preferential imports. Owing to the growth of protection, 
the market remaining thus available in various countries of 
the world for competing supplies is now less than 3,000,000 
tons out of the world consumption of 26,000,000 tons ; 
but this free market determines the world price for sugat 
and is of crucial importance to the big sugar producers. 
The United Kingdom takes nearly a third of the 3,000,000 
tons of free sugars. Despite the rapid development of our 
home industry, we still import three-quarters of our requite- 
ments, and although half of this is filled by preferential supplies 
from the Empire we require between 800,000 and 900,000 tons 
annually from foreign sources. Sugars from all over the 
world are coming on the London market at various seasons 
of the year—from Cuba and Peru, Mauritius, Fiji, the West 
Indies, South Africa and Australia, from Java, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. It is clear, therefore, that this country is 
in a strong position to impose agreement among sugar 
producers, since pressure by this country, if it could be 
exercised without injury to national interests, might provide 
that sanction which is required to force countries to carry 
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out their national obligations under an international agree- 
ment, such as could not be provided within the limits of the 
Chadbourne Scheme. We used this power with decisive 
effect before the war. In 1903 the Brussels Convention, 
which put a stop to the export bounties on Continental beet- 
sugar which were ruining sugar planters in the West Indies, 
was concluded on the initiative of the British Government, 
and Great Britain, which at that time imported 1,700,000 
tons of foreign sugars, enforced the Convention for the next 
ten yeats and compelled outside countries, such as Russia, 
to conform. 

Countries which largely depend on their exports of sugar 
hope that the British Government will once again undertake 
decisive action in restoring reasonable economic conditions 
in the sugar trade. Java, which was principally instrumental at 
the recent meeting in Brussels in preventing any continuance 
of the Chadbourne Scheme, owing to a conviction that no 
general improvement could result from the quota agreement 
as it stands, is anxious to obtain British co-operation. Her 
delegates declared that they would welcome a world-wide 
sugar agreement if the British Empire was prepared to 
participate. Other signatories to the Chadbourne pact, in 
forming an International Sugar Committee to replace the old 
International Sugar Council in its function as a central office 
for the sugar countries, showed that they have hopes of 
achieving a new restriction scheme and wish to facilitate 
approaches to Great Britain. 

Mr. Elliot’s statement in the House of Commons last 
July, when announcing the Government’s policy for the 
British beet-sugar industry, has aroused fresh hopes. This 
policy, he said, was framed in accordance with the belief that 
sugar supplies should be adjusted by agreement to the require- 
ments of the world market; he added that the British 
Government proposed to ‘invite the Governments of the 
sugat-exporting Dominions and Colonies to examine with 
them the possibility of a joint endeavour to re-open inter- 
national negotiations if it should appear that there is a reason- 
able prospect of a successful issue thereto.’ This was more 
than the promise of a move from Great Britain to promote 

ent among sugar producers. It aroused hopes that 
the British Empire might itself be able to make some positive 
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contribution to crop regulation, for a substantial part of the 
increase in production, which was the primary cause of the 
breakdown of the Chadbourne Scheme, occurred within the 
British Empire. 

The causes which have mainly operated to force down 
sugar prices in the last few years are not the same as those 
which brought about the slump prior to 1929. The original 
fall in sugar prices was caused by post-war expansion both 
of the cane-growing and European beet areas. Scarcity 
ptices and abnormal demand for sugar from Europe during 
the war years and immediately after led to intensive produc- 
tion and extended plantings in the cane areas outside the zone 
of hostilities, and capital was poured into the Cuban industry. 
In 1919, however, European countries, with the experience 
of sugar shortage fresh in their minds, hastened to rebuild 
their national industries and make themselves self-sufficient. 
The Brussels Convention lapsed on the outbreak of war and 
was apparently terminated, as a result of denunciation by 
various countries, between 1917 and 1920. Although in the 
years immediately following the war no general recourse 
was had to the principle of export bounties, Governments 
imposed high protective tariffs in their effort to accelerate 
the revival of home production. The effect of this policy 
was seen in a rise of the world’s beet-sugar production from 
3,254,000 tons, to which it had fallen in the year 1919-20, to 
11,261,000 tons, the record output achieved in the year 
1930-31. 

For these developments the countries which signed the 
Chadbourne pact were primarily responsible. If we compare 
production by the chief Chadbourne countries in the year 
1919-20 and ten years later we find that Cuba, which pro- 
duced 43,730,000 tons in the first year, was producing 
4,671,000 tons in 1929-30, while Germany increased her 
output from 730,000 tons to 1,938,000 tons, Czechoslovakia 
from 483,000 tons to 1,007,000 tons, and Poland from 
139,000 tons to 916,000 tons. On the other hand, it is equally 
clear that since the signing of the Chadbourne Convention 
these countries have maintained a policy calculated drastically 
to reduce exports and production, and if the statistical position 
of sugar has not greatly improved it cannot justly be ascribed 
to them. 
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In 1931, when excess stocks of sugar in the world amounted 
to somewhere around 7,000,000 tons, the chief exporting 
countries (Cuba, Java, Peru and Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Belgium) signed a five- 
year export quota agreement, the Chadbourne plan, aiming 
at an eventual reduction of stocks to normal proportions. 
By the end of 1934 the European countries in the group had 
reduced their stocks to normal. Cuban reserves, which at 
the end of 1931 stood at the immense figure of 1,771,869 tons, 
amounted on December 31, 1934, to 706,621 tons. Accumu- 
lations in Java, which in 1931 almost equalled those of Cuba, 
continued to overhang the ‘free’ market, but these have 
been heavily reduced in the past year and will be entirely 
worked off by 1937, under the drastic system of control 
initiated by the Netherlands East Indies Government. All 
countries except Cuba have tended to export well below the 
quotas which were fixed for them when the scheme started. 
Java has been unable to dispose of excess sugars, and the 
protected sugar industries of Europe have not found it 
profitable, at prevailing world prices, to sell outside their 
own countries. As the reduction in their exports and stocks 
should have benefited the world market, the reduction in 
output achieved by the Chadbourne countries should, other 
things being equal, have brought about a greater improve- 
ment in the statistical position of sugar than has actually 
occurred. 


In Europe, Germany reduced her annual output from 2,529,000 tons 
in the campaign year 1930-31 to 1,675,000 tons in 1934-35, Czecho- 
slovakia from 1,126,000 tons to 630,000 tons, and Poland from 792,000 
tons to 430,000 tons. Cuba, whose 1930-31 figure of production s‘ood 
at 3,122,000 tons, turned out rather over 2,500,000 tons in the present 
year, while Java has produced about 460,000 tons of sugar this season- 
in comparison with a total of nearly 2,800,000 tons produced in 1931. 
Despite these impressive figures, however, the market position of sugar 
has only weakened, and the hope of prosperous times in the sugar trade 
has only receded further. During successive years of the Chadbourne 
Agreement the average annual price of 96° raw sugar c.i.f. the United 
Kingdom has shown a continuous fall—6s. 4d. per cwt. in 1931, 55. 10d. 
in 1932, 55. 3d. in 1933, and 45. 9d. in 1934; while the price in the middle 
of September last was standing around 45. 3d. (The recent rise above 
this figure is due to war scares and will not endure.) 


The report of the Greene Committee on the United 
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Kingdom sugar industry contains a table of comparative 
production by the Chadbourne countries and outside areas. 
This table reveals at a glance the unforeseen factors which 
rendered nugatory the efforts of the Chadbourne Scheme. 


The figures refer to the years 1929-30 and 1933-34. In this period 
the Chadbourne group reduced theit output by more than a half—from 
a combined 12,500,000 tons to 6,100,000 tons, equivalent to a cut of more 
than 6,000,000 tons in annual output of sugar. World production, 
however, only decreased at the same time from 27,300,000 tons a year 
to 25,100,000 tons, a fall of little over 2,000,000 tons. On the other 
hand, under the section ‘ U.S.A. and Dependencies’ we find that sugar 
production rose from 3,500,000 toms to 5,000,000 tons, while under 
‘ British Empire’ we see an increase from 4,600,000 tons to 7,400,000 
tons. This figure is to be treated with caution. It includes a large 
tonnage of Indian gur with a low sucrose content; it is used for other ~ 
purposes than ordinary sugar. The actual increase is much less than the 
6o per cent. implied by these figures. Production in countries outside 
the Chadbourne group, however, and not belonging to the British 
Empire or the United States and her dependencies, remained practically 
stationary. 


The crucial importance to the world’s sugar trade of the 


British Empire and the United States is due, of course, not 
only to their resources and consequent potential capacity for 
sugar manufacture, but also to their position as consuming 
ateas. The United States consumes about 6,500,000 tons of 
sugar annually and, situated conveniently for the world’s 
biggest producer (Cuba), provides the natural market for 
two-thirds of her sugars. Since the beginning of this century 
Cuba has enjoyed a tariff preference against other foreign 
suppliers in the United States, and her trade primarily depends 
on the sales of sugar she is able to make there and the prices 
obtained. The United States, however, draws supplies also 
from sources within her own territory and dependencies, 
and these sugars enter the market free of duty. There is a 
home-grown beet-sugar industry and a home-grown cane- 
sugar industry, and, in addition to these sources, Hawaii. 
Porto Rico and the Philippines send large consignments of 
sugar to the United States market. All these sources of free 
sugar have been increasing their output in recent years. 


Expansion has been patticularly striking in the Philippine cane 
industry. Figures for 1931 (the year when the Chadbourne Agreement 
was signed) and 1933 show an increase in Philippine production from 
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782,000 tons to 1,145,000 tons. This glut of free sugars weakened the 
price in the American market and seriously diminished the imports 
required from Cuba. After the conclusion of the Chadbourne Agree- 
ment Cuban sales in the United States continued to fall, and in 1933 
amounted to 1,336,000 tons—in itself a decline of 135,000 tons on the 
previous year. 


The United States, however, was not prepared to tolerate 
such deterioration indefinitely. In the first place, the Cuban 
sugar industry is a direct commercial interest of the United 
States, which provides most of the capital and exercises most 
of the control. In the second place, Cuba is an important 
market for United States exports. During the boom years, 
when about 50 per cent. of United States sugar supplies came 
from Cuba, American firms did a highly profitable trade 
with the island. In the year 1924 they sold Cuba $300,000,000 
worth of goods, and this included $37,000,000 relating to 
iron and steel and machinery, a large part of which was 
machinery for sugar factories. One of the first things which 
President Roosevelt did, therefore, to revive American 
export industries was to tackle the problem of sugar supplies 
and the sugar price. In May last year he signed the Jones- 
Costigan Bill, which regulates sugar supplies in the United 
States for three years under a system of quotas. Total 
supplies are fixed at about 5,700,000 tons per annum, and the 
allotment of quotas, while stabilising United States domestic 
production at slightly above the level of 1933, demands 
drastic cuts in consignments coming from the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Cuba has also gained a higher rate 
of preference by the Reciprocity Treaty concluded in the year 
1934. Thus the American market can be said to be insulated 
against the fluctuations of world prices, and to guarantee 
Cuba an output for the greater part of her sugars at prices 
well above those which she can hope to obtain by selling in 
the open market. It is true that the whole structure of sugar 
control, along with other sides of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, has now been threatened by legal decisions in the 
American courts, but there is strong support in public opinion, 
as well as Government quarters, for this measure of the 
A.A.A., and it is thought likely to survive. 

The difficulty of Java, the chief exporting country in the 
Eastern hemisphere, is of a different kind. In the past her 
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largest individual customer has been India, which at the peak 
of the boom years was taking over 1,000,000 tons a year from 
her. Until lately these supplies from Java provided almost 
all India’s needs of pure sugar, but native industry provided 
in addition a very large quantity of the impure (but succulent) 
sugar called gur, to which reference has been made above. 

It so happened that at the very time when the Chadbourne 
countries agreed to limit their exports in an effort to adjust 
the world sugar supply position the Indian Government 
started to build up an Indian national sugar industry behind 
a protective tariff. The tariff caused a rush to set up sugar 
factories, more particularly in the United Provinces. Indian 
production of sugar, excluding gur, rose from 352,000 tons in 
1930-31 to 47,000 tons in the following year and 645,000 
tons in 1932-33. Production for the past season is estimated 
around 880,000 tons; the potential capacity of the existing 
sugar factories in India is put at 1,080,000 tons, to which 
must be added the output of sugar made by the ‘ open pan’ 
process and known as ‘ khandsari,’ so that the total capacity 
for sugar, apart from gur, is now about 1,400,000 tons. 

From the point of view of the sugar planters in Java the 
sudden growth of an Indian national industry has been 
tuinous. It has coincided with disorganisation of the market 
in China and a fall in exports to Japan. The effects on Java’s 
trade can be seen from a comparison of the boom year 1928 
with 1933. Between these years Java’s exports of sugar to 
India fell from 1,090,000 tons to 352,000 tons, her exports 
to China and Hongkong from 589,000 tons to 292,000 tons, 
and her exports to Japan and Formosa from 265,000 tons to 
185,000 tons. Java has been forced to cut down her produc- 
tion, as was shown above, to no more than a sixth of what it 
was in her best years. Manufacturers have been selling their 
sugar mills to Japan for scrap metal ; a few have dismantled 
their mills and re-erected them in India behind the shelter 
of the tariff. From the point of view of the ‘ free’ market in 
sugar the expansion of the industry in India has done as 
much as anything to undermine prices by causing the enor- 
mous accumulation of stocks in Java ports which threatened 
at any time to invade the market west of Suez. 

Apart from the special encouragement given to Indian 
production, there have been two distinct developments in 
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the British Empire which have contributed to disturb the 


world’s sugar trade: one is the increase of preferential 
supplies from the Dominions and Colonies coming to the 
United Kingdom, and the other the rapid expansion of 
British home-grown beet-sugar. In any examination of the 


sugar statistics of the Empire it must be remembered that, 
besides the United Kingdom, Canada is an important market. 


Supplies from the various sources go sometimes to one 
market and sometimes to the other under the influence of 
various factors, of which price is the most important. The 
United Kingdom is a consumer, but also a processer— 
importing raw and exporting refined sugar. The quantity so 
imported varies from year to year, but, owing to the higher 
price obtainable by Empire sugars, foreign sugar only is 
used in this trade. Subject to these qualifications, the follow- 
ing figures are of interest. 


In the calendar year 1930 exports from Empire countries 


to the United Kingdom amounted to 543,000 tons and those 
from other countries to 1,373,000 tons. In 1934 Empire 
countries sent 950,000 tons, and there was only room for 
purchases from other sources of about 1,000,000 tons. 
Empire sugars arrive here from Australia, Mauritius, Fiji, 


South Africa, and the West Indies. Of these countties, 


Australia and South Africa have followed the bad example 


set by a number of the Continental beet-sugar producers, and 
have forced the growth of their sugar industries by high 
protective tariffs and artificial prices in the domestic market. 
The result is to encourage the production of excess sugars 
which have to be disposed of on the world market at a loss. 
Australia, which has enjoyed bumper crops of about 640,000 
tons in the last two years, had to sell nearly half the crop at a 
loss overseas. Producers in South Africa, where consumption 
of sugar is below 200,000 tons per annum, talk of increasing 
their output to over 500,000 tons. It is clear that the only 
outlet for these sugars is in London, where at least the 
difference between the artificial domestic price and world 
market prices is tempered by the tariff. There are heavy 
offerings of Natal and Australia sugars in the summer and 
autumn. 

Taking the figures which show the advance made by the 
British sugar-beet industry during the duration of the Chad- 
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bourne Agreement, we find that domestic production rose 
from 251,000 tons in the year 1931-32 to 615,000 tons in 
1934-35. ‘This production is hardly exorbitant for a country 
which consumes about 2,000,000 tons of sugar per annum, 


and it bears an insignificant relation to the annual world 
production of 26,000,000 tons ; but in view of the importance 
of London in a ‘ free’ market, which has shrunk to 3,000,000 
tons, the addition of such a supply of protected and sub- 
sidised sugar was bound to depress prices, and the effect was 
enhanced by uncertainty as to how large an acreage the 
British Government was prepared to subsidise in the effort 
to attain self-sufficiency. Hence the satisfaction which 


sugat-growing countries of the world derive from the 
decision to stabilise British beet-sugar production at an 
Output of 560,000 tons per annum and from the announce- 
ment that the Government intends to discuss sugar restriction 


with the Dominions and Colonies, Will the Government 


insist on limiting Dominion and Colonial exports of sugat 
to this country to definite quotas ?. The possibility of quotas 
for Colonial sugars has been much canvassed lately among 
dealers, but there are difficulties. This country could hardly 
with justice impose quotas on the Colonies, which primarily 
depend on the sugar trade, while putting no limit on the 


excess sugars coming from the Dominions ; and the Domi- 
nions ate another problem. Indeed, even if the Mother 
Country restricted imports from the Dominions, that would 
not of itself enable her to control the expansion of sugar 
manufacture in India, where the industry produces at present 
for the internal market. 


Nevertheless, the British Government has all along 


declared itself favourable to sugar control. At the Economic 
Conference we made it known that we were prepared, if the 
principal producing countries should reach a satisfactory 
agreement, to stabilise Colonial exports for two years, allowing 
for a reasonable expansion for the three subsequent years. 
That offer was repeated at the London Sugar Conference in 
Match 1934. Mr. Elliot’s statement in Parliament went 
further, however, for it did not make British intervention 
contingent on previous agreement by the Chadbourne 
countries on export quotas. The sugar countries are not 
likely to embark on another restriction scheme without 
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reference to the British Empire. Moreover, Cuba, Java, 
and certain European countries, such as Poland, have con- 
flicting claims to a share in the export market which make 
any new agreement difficult. These obstacles, however, could 
probably be surmounted by a world plan headed by the 
British Empire, and there is a hope among sugar producers 
that this country will now take the initiative and carry 
through a plan based on the co-operation of the sugar-growing 
Dominions and Colonies. 


RicHarp Comyns CARR. 
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“LA CRESCENTA’: IN MEMORIAM 


By Carrain W. H. Coomss 


On November 30, 1933, a little ship steamed up the Thames 
to deliver, for the first time in history, a petition from the 
sea, signed by over 12,000 merchant officers, and by many 
thousands of landsmen, praying for an inquiry into the 
conditions of service in the Merchant Navy, and as to the 
need for amendments to the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

On December 11, 1935, Lord Merrivale, as Wreck Com- 
missioner, gave his decision in the last of four Courts 
of Inquiry recently held to investigate the loss of British 
ships. The facts brought to light in these inquiries have 
awakened the public conscience. The case of La Crescenta 
was particularly striking ; but facts revealed in each of the 
others have shown that the petition of the Merchant Navy 
Officers Federation was more than justified. It was formally 
presented and duly printed, but no action has yet been taken. 
A similar petition was debated in the House of Lords on 
December 20, 1933, when Earl Howe, supported by Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Beatty and others, strongly urged a public 
inquiry into conditions at sea. Among those who supported 
the Government view that no inquiry was necessary was 
Lord Essendon, the chairman of Messrs. Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., a great shipping firm. 

Had action been taken on the lines desired by the peti- 
tioners, many of the ninety-six British officers and men who 
perished in La Crescenta, Usworth, Millpool, and Blairgowrie 
might be alive to-day. Almost all the important points 
which emerge from these inquiries turn upon ‘ manning’ in 
the widest sense of the term, although in no case was it found 
that undermanning was the cause of the loss. Let us examine 
some of these points. 

In the Usworth inquiry it was admitted by the owner, 
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Mr. R. S. Dalgleish, a former president of the Chamber of 
Shipping and a member of the Shipping Federation (late Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), that the Usworth had never 
carried more than two officers, although under a collective 
agreement, to which his firm, through the National Maritime 
Board, was committed, the vessel should have carried at least 
three officers. Under the Merchant Shipping Act she need 
only have carried one in addition to the master, and the 
Board of Trade has no direct authority to stipulate that more 
shall be carried. The Board of Trade, under its general 
powers, can detain a ship attempting to proceed from this 
country in an unseaworthy condition; the Board has 
instructed its surveyors that, failing compliance with a 
certain manning scale, a ship may be regarded as unseaworthy 
and detained. But the Board of Trade detains a ship at its 
peril, and if the courts decide that it is, in fact, seaworthy, 
then the owner must be indemnified. Moreover, the ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Surveyors’ ate designed solely to ensure safety, to 
which end the Board of Trade requires two officers. ‘The 
Board of Trade minimum requirement for officers and sailors 
(there is none for engine-room crew and stewards) has come 
to be regarded by many shipowners as the maximum they 
need to carry to meet the requirements of routine, unusual 
emergency, and maintenance work on board. 

Lord Merrivale has clearly indicated that doubt exists as 
to whether these official requirements are, in fact, adequate. 
The majority of officers at sea to-day will say that the regula- 
tions do not really ensure safety, and are certainly insufficient 
for the reasonable comfort and well-being of the officers. 
Men serving in a ship where only two watches are possible 
must obviously serve at least 84 hours per week, and it is no 
uncommon thing for the two officers in such a ship to work 
for 90 or 100 hours per week. In the B/airgowrie, and also in 
the Millpool, there were cleat indications that the master was 
expected, by employing his crew at sea, so to maintain his 
ship that little expenditure need be incurred on shore. Thus 
witnesses in the case of the B/sirgowrie, spoke of a practice, 
all too common at sea to-day, of the captain and officers 
working on deck at manual labour while one seaman steered 
the ship with no look-out. 

In the case of La Crescenta the master was judged to have 
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ovetloaded his ship, though reluctantly, so slender is the 
thread by which employment is held to-day. In the Biair- 
gowrie a former chief officer confessed that he had made false 
entries in log-books, in the potential interest of the owners, on 
the advice of the captain, In the Usworth the evidence showed 
that by the time rescue was possible the crew were so ex- 
hausted that they could not have launched a boat, even if 
weather conditions had permitted. In the case of the Biir- 
Zowrie it was stated that she, too, had at one time offended 
against the agreement to carry a third officer; when one 
man was appointed he was at first paid able-seaman’s wages— 
again in contravention of agreement. In the Usworth the 
owner admitted that in some of his ships he had paid officers 
less than he was pledged to do under the collective agreement 
of the National Maritime Board. 

In delivering the finding in the case of La Crescenta 
Lord Merrivale emphasised that overloading, in contraven- 
tion of the Statute, was even the more reprehensible 
because the law, as it at present stands, is in ratification of an 
International Load Line Convention to which the signatory 
nations have set their hands. None know better than ship- 
masters and ships’ officers the peril of overloading, for 
they are taught and examined in, and they understand the 
mathematics and practice of, ship stability. A few years ago 
the Eastway foundered in the North Atlantic, as is 
alleged in the case of La Crescenta and as was found in the 
case of the Vestris, in an overloaded condition, and, 
unless the terms of service for officers in the merchant navy 
ate so reformed as to make them safe in resistance to this 
and other illegal practices, overloading will continue and 
such cases will again occur. The peril which is present in 
the minds of a vast number of officers to-day is unemploy- 
ment in a market deliberately overcrowded by an industry 
given to exploiting the inherent call of the sea which runs in 
the blood of young Britons. Overloaded ships generally 
reach their port; but few masters and officers who disobey, 
ot even draw attention to, unlawful orders can feel safe in 
their employment ! 

Lord Merrivale’s findings support the view that consider- 
able improvements can be made in the existing system of 
periodic survey of steamers, made by classification societies, 
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on behalf of shipowners, in order that underwriters may have 
systematic information as to the type and class and condition 
of ships. In a natural desire to ease the burdens of ship- 
owners in the recent difficult times, surveyors have perhaps, 
in some cases, been unduly tolerant. As Lord Merrivale 
observed, these things ‘ provoke inquiry as to whether the 
tules and procedure now in force provide for sufficient 
standard surveys, and whether the age of ships should not be 
taken particularly into account so that risks of loss by perils 
of the sea may be more fully guarded against.’ The question 
of accommodation arose in the Mil/poo/ and La Crescenta 
inquiries. Evidence was given as to leaky ports, fore- 
castles in bad condition, with (in the Mé//poo/) only paraffin 
lamps burning night and day. In the Mi//pool inquiry the 
owners admitted that one of their ships at least (the Pikepoo/) 
had sailed with no third officer, in contravention of agreement. 
An illuminating piece of evidence was adduced in which the 
captain of vessels of the same line admitted that, in a recent 
voyage, when a few passengers were carried, the third officer 
vacated his cabin for those passengers, the apprentices vacated 
their cabin for the displaced third officer, and themselves 
slept in the captain’s bathroom. The captain of the Usworth 
stated that manning conditions aboard that ship were such that 
there was no provision for ‘ specific instruction of the appren- 
tices.” (The question of the training of future officers was 
one of the several matters which Parliament was petitioned to 
inquire into in 1933.) 

The technical questions dealt with in these inquiries 
comprise stability and overloading in the case of La Crescenta 
and steering gear in the case of the Usworth and Biairgowrie, 
and it is to be hoped that the outcome of the Special Com- 
mittee which has been set up to inquire into the question of 
rod-and-chain steering gear will allay the apprehension of 
ptactical seamen as to the efficacy and safety of this type of 
gear in certain classes of ships. ‘The question of hatches needs 
careful investigation, for there can be little doubt that, at 
some stage in each of these disasters, the importance of the 
security of hatches was of the utmost concern to the gallant 
officers and men who were reaching their end. 

The piecemeal inquiry now proceeding into such matters 
as manning, steering gear, hatches, surveys, Board of Trade 
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regulations will not rectify the serious deficiencies which 
exist in places in the fabric of our mercantile marine. This 
fequires an inquiry of wider scope, which could examine the 
operation of managing companies, who are frequently more 
prosperous than the operating companies with which. they 
are associated. The competence of managers also deserves 
attention: the managers of La Crescenta and the owner of 
the Eastway sought to establish their ignorance of the 
technical matters with which every ship manager should be 
convefsant. 

As indicated by Lord Merrivale, the practice in the 
underwriting world of readily insuring vessels for sums in 
excess of their known value needs study. But a full inquiry 
into the whole question of manning is all-important; and 
possibly the question of officers’ employment is the most 
important aspect of manning, as an officer’s duty is to lead 
his men fearlessly, with only one motive—the true welfare of 
the ship. At present the position of captains and officers is 
frequently akin to that of casual labourers ; they are obsessed 
with the fear of starvation for themselves, their wives and 
families. They are ill-paid, and, not unnaturally, discontent 
is rife. Leadership and discontent do not go well together. 
Officers cannot to-day legally claim leave, and many have not 
been with their families—except for a few days or weeks—for 
any length of time within the last five years unless unem- 
ployed. Few can look forward to pensions when they are 
too old to follow the sea, that has made their lives so full but 
has provided little material reward. Lower-deck manning 
calls for immediate reform, and I believe that the British 
shipowner and Government, having failed to keep pace with 
maritime nations more progressive in this matter than we are, 
will find that an International Maritime Convention on hours 
of duty and manning will soon emerge from Geneva. The 
state of our merchant shipping law is undoubtedly backward 
in so far as it affects human values. It permits vessels of any 
tonnage, so long as they are not carrying passengers, to sail 
in the most crowded waters of the world—i.e., round the 
English coast and between Brest and Elbe—without a single 
certificated or qualified officer on board. It permits British 
ships to sail between foreign ports without a British subject 
on board, except for the wireless operator. But above all, it 
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permits economic pressure to be so ruthlessly exerted that the 
officers and men of the British merchant navy are, in many 
cases, living under conditions of service which are unjust and 
unreconcilable with the degree of civilisation which we claim 
as a nation to have reached. 

Lord Essendon, a shareholder who was personally 
financially interested, as was one of his companies (Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd.), in the group operating La Crescenta, 
must, I am convinced, have found it impossible in his busy 
life as a respected shipping leader to study the detailed work 
from which abuses arise. He fought strongly, and with con- 
viction, against the submissions of the officers when they 
presented their petition to Parliament in 1933. It is to be 
hoped that, in the light of recent disasters, he and another 
large shareholder, Lord Wimborne, will use their deserved 
influence and great powers in aligning themselves on the 
side of those who are determined that, for the good name 
and ultimate prosperity of British shipping, a very full and 
exhaustive public inquiry shall be held into the things of 
which the officers and seamen complain, and of which the 
British public are at last aware. If so, these men will not 
have died in vain. 

W. H. Coomss, 
Master Mariner. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ArNotp Witson, M.P. 


AFTER attending a lecture of quite exceptional interest and 
importance by Mr. F. A. Secrett, of Walton-on-Thames, on 
the way to grow the best early and late vegetables upon the 
gteatest scale, I chanced to meet a young journalist who had 
also heard the lecture and the vivid, eloquent comments of 
that ever-youthful veteran of science, Professor Henry Arm- 
strong, F.R.S.—the inveterate foe of ‘the oppositions. of 
science falsely so called,’ a prophet far.more advanced and far- 
seeing than most of his juniors, The man from Fleet Street 
was full of enthusiasm; the hall was.ctowded, mostly by 
experts : the lecture should have been broadcast, so full. was 
it of promise and new ideas. 

We went to a cornet-house for food, for we had both 
missed our dinner. The talk turned to hire-purchase sales. 
Almost any commodity, observed the young man, could be 
obtained in these days by instalments—except an advance 
from 2 bank, The banks financed the hire-purchase business, 
which tempted people to get things they could not afford ; 
but none other than the moneylending tribe would advance 
good men in steady employment from {10 to £50 wherewith 
to pay an unexpected hospital bill or funeral charges, or enable 
a young couple to set up house in the most economical way 
by paying cash for the bare necessities of life, bought, new or 
second-hand, wherever good value could. be obtained. This 
was the ‘ Social Credit’ which the world needed. The busi- 
ness would be too much trouble for a bank. Hire-purchase 
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firms had a lien on saleable assets, which a bank might not 
have, but both could rely upon the law to assist them in the 
last resort. 

He wished someone to start—in large factories, to begin 
with—a loan society run by a small committee, which would 
sift applications and grant them to approved borrowers at 
6 per cent., paying to depositors 4 per cent., the balance to be 
charged to overhead expenses. The idea is, of course, not 
new, but deserves to-day to be explored afresh. The trouble 
is that there is little money in it, whereas-there is much profit 
in the sale of goods. 


On my way North I found myself sitting next to a grimy 
youth whose job was the almost unique one of aquarium 
engineer and outfitter. Seldom have I met a more engaging 
enthusiast. In the van, visited from time to time, were 
tropical fish in a great insulated churn, which he was taking 
back to his headquarters. His firm imported them from 
Bermuda, Florida, Singapore, and Frankfurt. He had just 
finished a little aquarium in a private house, the water kept 
at the right heat under thermostatic control: he hoped to be 
putting a bigger one into the Queen Mary before long. He 
spoke learnedly of fish-food and shelter, exotic weeds and 
many hued sands, of difficulties with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and of the thrills of fish-breeding—the summit of his 
ambition. He talked of the way to make water fit for fish to 
live in, of the right kind and weight of plate-glass, of fish that 
ate their fellows, and fungi to be watched. His life was 
bifocal—fish and his fiancée. He foresaw a great future for 
both. People loved to see beauty on the move, and his fish 
wete beauties—modern electric light made it so easy to see 
them at theit best : with thermostatic control it was so easy to 


keep them warm. The fashion was returning : aviaties were 
all very well, but could not compare with aquaria. 

He was proud of the fact that he had ‘ pushed his boat off 
for himself and paddled it too,’ though, he added generously, 
‘it was my parents who built it for me.’ At fourteen he left 
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the elementary school at St. Martin-in-the-Fields—‘ and a 
good school it is ’°—and had found a job' for himself succes- 
sively as an etrand boy to a firm of electrical engineers, a 
gatage, and a hardware merchant. He had gone to evening 
schools to put together what he had picked up. He had 
changed his job several times before he was eighteen, all 
according to plan so as to get experience; he was fond of 
reading. Seven months’ unemployment in 1931 had been a 
boon : he had read a lot, he had been toa handicraft centre, 
and he had studied at the Regent Street Polytechnic. He was 
still attending courses in engineering, and spoke with awe and 
admiration of the great men who taught there and at another 
place he frequented. Now his course was set, and, with the 
election over and no harm done, all he desired was peace 
abroad and a chance to show his mettle at home—and marry 
—at Christmas. 


* * * * * 


Returning to town a few nights later, I shared a carriage 
with a young man on his way back to the Riviera, where he 
had worked for two yeats as a valet. He was one of six 
children: his parents had lived all their lives in a small 
mining village in Durham. His brothers were all as big as 
he, and he had done four yeats in the Guards. All but one 
had “bettered themselves.’ His memories of the Army were 
not happy: the shouting, barking, bullying sergeants 
belonged to a time when recruits were different. To be in 
the Guards was good for the body, but not for the mind. 
He eatned good money in France, but was happier in Ger- 
many: it seemed natural for an Englishman to get on better 
with Germans, though he did not hold with what they were 
doing to the Jews. He hoped to save a bit and return to 
England to look after his parents and perhaps help a young 
brother, just mattied, who was earning good money in a 


brickworks when he could get it, but he was generally stood 


off on alternate months. That kept him from leaving the 
county, and from living a reasonable life: he got the worst 
of both worlds. 


* * * * * 
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After listening to Sir Samuel Hoare during the debate 
on the Address, and before returning to hear the Minister 
without portfolio for League Affairs, I took a No. 12 omnibus 
from Westminster Bridge to Camberwell Road to pay a visit 
to ‘ Clubland ’>—one of the most remarkable institutions of 
its kind in this country. It consists of two clubs, one for 
boys and one for girls, each with a self-governing member- 
ship of 100.. The head is a parson whose stature is less than 
his genius. The centre of the communal life of the members 
is, in fact as well as in theory, the club chapel. Originally one 
of the ugliest buildings erected by the evil genius of our 
grandfathers, it has been converted, by the loving art of a 
gteat architect, into as beautiful a place of worship as I know, 
in which all members of both clubs meet on Sunday evenings. 
Below, leading directly from the common tooms, ate two 
small chapels-of-ease—that for boys severe in its simplicity, 
that for girls furnished with grace, as is proper. There is a 
workshop for the boys ; for the girls a workroom provided 
with sewing-machines and the like. The fittings are of the 
best and are, therefore, kept perfectly clean and neat. The 
spirit of the place is gay, its keynote self-discipline and self- 
government. Upstairs a young dentist devotes one night a 
week to the needs of members, who, practically. without 
exception, ate not entitled to free dental treatment under the 
Health Insurance Acts, though they are at the time of life 
when it is most needed, Unless cared for now the gaps in 
their jaws in ten years’ time will be proof of the gaps in the 
scheme. : 

I spent an inspiring hour in these surroundings. Writing 
on Christmas Eve, I do not hesitate to break an editorial rule 
and remind my readers that what this and many other such 
clubs want is good modern books for boys.and girls. If those 
whose children have just received their annual instalments 
of such books will lighten their shelves by sending a corre- 
sponding quantity to ‘ Clubland,’ and go there some months 
later to see them better housed and better cared for than they 
are in the back passage outside the old nursery, they will be 
amply rewarded. 
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Just before Christmas I visited one evening’a home for 
epileptics, managed by a Roman Catholic:sisterhood. » It was 
the great day of the year. | The! inmates had staged a musical 
comedy ; the dresses were brilliant and pleasing to the eye— 
they were largely made of paper ; the big cast of players were 
wotd-perfect and sang their parts as well'as they spoke them. 
All, from childrén of twelve and fourteen to middle-aged 
folk, thoroughly enjoyed themselves, andvery pretty they 
looked, well ‘ made-up,’ in front of the footlights. The one 
essential for them was a full and enthusiastic house; and that 
was not denied them, for the hall was packed. Of the 250 
or so patients in the home, only about one in five had a record 
of epilepsy in the family ; the others were casual’ cases, such 
as may occur in any walk of life and to persons of any 
ancestry. ‘The malady is not cutable, but, in the 
surroundings and steady routine of the institution, attacks 
are teduced ‘to the minimum. It kills about 2000 persons 
every yeat, and the mortality shows no signs ‘of dropping. 
Hete was courage and’ endurarico—shown both amongst the 
patients and, above all, in the work of the’ staff, most of 
whom are literally devoted to this service. We need a new 
Order of Metit—not for their satisfaction, but for our own. 
No man who is entitled to wear several medals on‘his breast 
can watch their work without feeling that they deserve His 
Majesty’s favour in no less measure than the great ones of the 
earth. Would it spoil the value-of their.work ? The Order 
of the Red Cross‘has not done so, and all classes welcome the 
awatd of the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal to men and women who 


pass their lives in many sphetes as servants of India. 


The House of Commons was never more crowded than 
on December 19 when Sir Samuel Hoare rose from a back 
bench to explain why he had resigned. ‘He faced a House 
which was critical in nearly all and hostile in some parts. He 
spoke for nearly three-quarters of an hour and achieved, 
beyond all question, a personal triumph. Cheers'came with 
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increasing frequency as he explained the position which he 
had faced. ‘Trouble in the East, and in Egypt, coincided with 
a growing dislike in France of the policy of sanctions against 
an aggressor, of which we were the leading exponents, and 
with a deepening emphasis on the need for peace by con- 
ciliation, even if it involved compromise. 

Early in December it became clear that-oil sanctions, if 
effective, would mean war between Great Britain and Italy— 
for no other Power had moved a man or a machine. He did 
not fear the ultimate outcome, but it might well be fatal to the 
League. He went abroad on medical advice: it was with 
Cabinet approval that he met M. Laval: no time was to be 
lost. Oil sanctions were to be discussed five days hence. 
Some basis for discussions which might bring about a settle- 
ment must be sought. After two days’ discussion with M. 
Laval he had worked out terms which were far less than 
Signor Mussolini had demanded and no more than the Negus, 
before hostilities, was willing to give. He was always afraid 
lest the League, and we ourselves, might induce Ethiopia to 
take up an attitude which might be fatal to her interests—as 
we had done to others (he doubtless had the Armenians and 
Assyrians in mind). Peace must come by negotiation or sur- 
render: he believed it could only come by the former. He 
felt that he had for the moment lost public support, and 
he had therefore resigned. But he remained confident 
that he was tight, and unrepentant. He was. greeted 
when he sat down with a warmth accorded to few states- 
men at the height of their careers, and, soon after, left the 
House. 

It remained for Mr. Baldwin to explain, in effect, that he 
had regretfully parted company with his second Foreign 
Secretary in six months in deference to public clamour both 
in the House and in the country. He told the House nothing 
of the abyss into which he had peered before turning back, 
like M. Laval. Nor did he say whether he would advance 
again or by what route. His speech did little to hearten the 
Opposition, nor to encourage his supporters, most of whom 
would have happily flocked into the lobbies behind Sir Samuel 
Hoate and gone then to their constituencies to explain to 
them the reality of the menace to peace and to defend the 
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policy which Mr. Baldwin and the Cabinet had accepted a 
week earlier. 

Things seemed black that night; but I see light ahead, 
nevertheless: we are at last facing realities. Once we can 
make up our minds to do that, I have no fear of the ultimate 
issue. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Our Mitirary JUNGLE 


This Our Army. A Critical Examination, by Captain J. R. 
Kennedy, M.C. (Hutchinson & Co., 95. 6d. net). 

This book has appeared at the most opportune moment ; 
for if the recent election cries are to be upheld, then the first 
problem which faces the Government is to set our Defence 
Forces in order. How should they proceed? This book 
answers this question, clearly pointing out that the funda- 
mental problem is not rearmament, but a reorientation of our 
military mind, without which rearmament will contrive to 
be carried out on its hitherto haphazard lines. To be brief, 
the architect must precede the design, and the design the 
building. 

The importance of this book is consequently psycho- 
logical. ‘I propose to lift the veil on our Army,’ writes the 
author, ‘ which belongs to the people, for which they pay, 
and from which they have the right to demand the fulfilment 
of its duty, not only with courage, but also with competence.’ 
Further, he writes: ‘The ordinary slaughter-house for 
animals is surrounded by a set of rules which ensures effi- 
ciency and humanity. Is not the slaughter of human beings 
worthy of a similar extension of the attention and care of 
authority ?” His answer is a no uncertain ‘Yes’; and the 
veil is lifted in no uncertain way, for no criticism is levelled 
which is not supported by a host of facts. 

And what do we see behind it ? A jungle of obsolescence 
governed by a conspitacy of mediocrity which reduces army 
life to a sport for intellectually indolent men. In its shadows 
are to be found many strange creatures, not contending 
together, but co-operating in inefficiency. 

First, there is the secret ritual by which not only the 
soldier but the people who pay for him are maintained in a 
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blind ignorance. Freedom of speech, of opinion, and of 
ctiticism are rigorously denied.» Secondly, there “is the 
dictatorship of the permanent official, its power-house being 
the War Office, in which the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, and not the Secretary of:State, rules supteme, opening 
and closing the throttle of the financial engine which main- 
tains in bread and butter a host of ‘subordinates to: whom 
military efficiency are meaningless words. ‘Thirdly, there is 
the hopelessriess which this system creates, and the inevitable 
sliding back upon the past, in place of a stepping out towards 
the future. For this reason, as the author points out, though 
outward appearances may have changed, in design, in idea, 
the Army has slipped _ 1914 and is virtually back to pre- 
Haldane.days, ~ 

It is not possible in a review to’examine the many defects 
touched upon, such as our individual system of promotion, 
of study.and training, the age of our generals, the predominance 
of the hotsey-minded;:etc.. Or: upon the clear lessons of 
the World War, such»as the obsolescence of: infantry and 
cavalry, the importance of artillery, and the rising supremacy 
of tank and aeroplane. Yet; it must be remembered that 
until these defects are eliminated, and until these lessons are 
learned, it is next.to useless even considering rearmament: 
Should a cook have proved herself incapable of making an 
omelet with two eggs, why ask het’to make one with half a 
dozen? To me it seems that the best solution: lies in the 
following direction: Establish forthwith the embryo of a 
future Ministry of Defence to inquire into the whole question 
of rearmament from a combined strategical point of view— 
that is, one embracing the use in peace and war of all three 
Services as one Fighting Force. Next, instead of incteasing 
the Service Estimates, drastically reduce them, so as to compel 
the War Ministries to disgorge what is obsolete. Personally, 
I believe that {20,000,000 could be saved. Lastly, draw up 
a combined plan of reorganisation and rearmament and 
capitalise it by'a loan of, say, £100,000,000, which will be 
paid off with interest in about six years ‘by the reductions 
made. At the end of this period the reductions should be 
cancelled, which will mean that in 1942 we shall have a new 
Navy, Army, and Air Force for the same price we are paying 
to-day. 
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This is not Captain Kennedy’s scheme, but it is a possible 
scheme which this highly critical and close-reasoned book of 
his has suggested to me. That it will suggest many others 
to other readers is likely. Hence its value as a stimulant to 
thought ; and thought must precede action, and new thoughts 
in this new age are impossible without a new thinking 
machine: an instrument which will produce a new discipline 
of mind before it attempts to create a new military anatomy. 
To go on reduplicating the old is the surest road to ruin. 
We trod it in 1914-1918. Are we going to tread it again ? 

J. F. C. Forrer. 


The Scandal of Imprisonment for Debt, by J. D. Unwin 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6d. net)... The importance of this 
book is not diminished by the fact that, concurrently with 
its appearance, Parliament has carried out most but, unfortu- 
nately, not all of the recommendations made by the, Depart- 
mental Committee:for ending this particular scandal. The 
Money Payments (Justices’ Procedure) Act, 1935, will prevent 
thousands of committals to. prison every year. But Mr. 
Unwin’s book remains of the greatest importance, and fora 
reason that the author is too polite to mention. The book 
is a severe indictment of our magistrates, especially of our 
stipendiary magistrates, who ate paid to know better: They 
should long ago have realised this scandal and taken the lead 
in stopping it. Yet, generation after generation, they have 
been content to speak unctuously at city dinners of our 
glorious legal traditions, without thinking how often they 
are a direct cause of injustice. 

Reform came at last as the direct result of the energy— 
some would say the indiscreticon—of one stipendiary magis- 
trate. The campaign for reform began on December 6, 
1932, when Lord Snell opened a debate on this scandal in the 
House of Lords. From that debate emerged the Depart- 
mental Committee, and thence, after unpardonable delay, 
the new Act. But the debate in the Lords would never have 
taken place but for the action of Mr. Claud Mullins. That 
fearless magistrate was so shocked at what he found to be 
the general practice that he finally begged Lord Snell to take 
it up. It is common knowledge in parliamentary circles 
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that Lord: Snell’s motion was actually drafted by Mr. Claud 
Mullins, from whom also came most of Lord Snell’s material. 

Those who still boast of our legal system would do well 
to ponder over this story. If one unconventional magistrate 
can get this particular scandal put right, what could not 
magistrates collectively, or, even more, High Court judges, 
do? There are many dark corners in the law that need light, 
and the reformer’s broom. Will the present Lord Chancellor 
be as active as was Lord Sankey ? Will the new Government 
seriously tackle the whole question of law reform in this 
country ? Our Statute-book is a disgrace to a civilised 
country. It is unfair to complain of unpaid or stipendiary 
magistrates until Parliament has placed in their hands an 
effective and modern instrument for justice in place of the 
monstrous jungle of contradictory Acts covering three 
centuries which to-day constitutes their only guide. It is 
with this underlying thought that Mr. Unwin’s book should 
be read and studied. 


The Burushaski Language, by Lieut.-Colonel D. L. R. 
Lorimer, C.I.E. (Williams and Norgate, Ltd.; 2 vols., 255. 
net each), has been published at the expense of the Norwegian 
Instituttet For Sammenlignende Kulturforskning at the 
inspiration of the director, Professor Georg Morgenstierne. 
It is the work of an Indian Army officer who, having retired 
some ten years. ago from the Indian Political Department, 
returned to his old haunts in the Gilgit Agency, where the 
Himalayas join the High Pamirs. The size of the two 
volumes, totalling nearly 900 quarto pages, may seem dispro- 
portionate to the subject—one of the most obscure tongues 
in the world. It is spoken in some inaccessible mountain 
valleys where three great linguistic families meet—the Indo- 
European, the Tibeto-Burman, and the Turkish—but is 
unconnected with any of them. Those who speak it have 
made no contribution to written history : they are not known 
to have assisted the match of progress ; it is improbable that 
they were present at the building of the Tower of Babel. 
The Flood did not trouble them: they are surrounded by 
the highest mountains in the world; they have never been 
conquered ; no one has coveted their country. From time 
immemorial generations have lived their lives where they 
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were born, and the old man, in the words of Hotace, ‘leans 
with his staff upon the very floor where asa‘ baby he had 
ctawled before.’ Much inbreeding ‘is inevitable, for the 
community is small: yet men and women live long and are 
at least as intelligent, by any objective standard, as the urban 
masses of Europe. Their traditional fairy stories, as. here 
recorded, are as good to read as anything that Jakob Grimm 
collected. We are apt to forget that he and his» brothers 
were first and foremost philologists, and that only a century 
has elapsed since he collected much of his material, as did 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Lorimer, from the mouths of ‘men, 
and not from books. 

Hans Andersen’s fairy tales did not quickly achieve fame : 
Jakob Grimm did not regard his collections of German folk- 
lore as compatable in value to his philological discoveries. 
Yet both have increased their hold upon later generations,! 
which, as T. E. Brown wrote of Manxmen, 

Lost in the Empire’s mass 
Yet haply longing for their fathers, here 
May see, as in a glass 
What they held dear— 
May say, ‘’ T'was thus and this 
They lived’; and, as the time flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls. 
There is material in these volumes, in Persian Fairy Tales by 
the same. authors, and in Folk Tales of Iraq by E. S. Stevens * 
for a new series of nursery tales, as fresh and as vivid as 
anything that has yet been set down in print... 

We know, said Max Muller, Taylorian Professor at Oford, 

that all the most vital elements of our knowledge and civilization—our 
languages, our alphabets, our figures, our weights and measures, our art, 
our religion, our traditions, our very nursery stories—come to us from 
the East . . . but for the rays of Eastern light . . . Europe might have 
remained forever a barren and forgotten piomontory of the primeval 
Asiatic continent. 
We may rejoice that the Burushaski grammar did not extend 
beyond the primeval. Asiatic mountains; but we may be 
proud that it has fallen to a retired servant of India to do 
justice, thoroughly, scientifically, and lovingly, at once to a 

1 See, especially, Four Tales from Hans Andersen, arnt coneistion by, B, P, Keigwin 


Cambridge University Press, 35. 6d. 
* Oxford University Press: London, Milford, 15s. net. 
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linguistic problem, and an ethnographical puzzle, as fascinating 
as the people who for 4000 years or over have watched from 
their fastnesses the ebb and flow of waning civilisations 
around them and have lost neither independence, courage, 
nor the ability to live happily. in society. 

‘ Would that we still had the old ballads of which Cato 
speaks,’ exclaims Cicero (Tusc., Quaest. iv. 2, and Brutus, 
xix.). He would have rejoiced at the work just reviewed 
and at the further, though much less ambitious, publication, 
The Daina. An Anthology of Lithuanian and Latvian Folk- 
Songs,* collected on the spot, clearly printed and well anno- 
tated. These songs spring naturally from the soil, with a 
passionate appreciation, lyrically expressed, of the drama 
of love and death, of the joys of family life, work and dancing, 
matriage and childhood. ‘The translations are as simple as 
the tongue in which the ballads were fitst sung. To read 
them is the best possible antidote to the bitterness aroused by 


contemporary politics. 


To the select row of books upon my writing-table at 
home I have added Three hundred and sixty-five Short Quotations 
from Horace, with Modern Titles and varied Versions in English, 
by Professor H. Darnley Naylor.‘ The price is high; only 
210 copies ate for sale; the type is hand set and the book is 
a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. The book itself is 
of interest for another reason. It is the work of Mr. Masters 
and his wife, without any outside assistance, using a small 
hand press; yet the result challenges comparison with the 
finest work done by the most elaborate machinery. Seldom 
have I found such good value for money. Here is wisdom, 
hete is wit, 2000 years old, and, thanks to Mr. Naylot’s titles, 
both find application to the emotions aroused by a General 
Election, and by reading a daily paper. 
We seek freedom, but who is really free. Horace replies : 
Quem neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent. 
(Who fears not penury, nor chains, nor death.) 
8 With a critical study and preface by Uriah Katzenelenbogen and an introduction 
by Clarence A...Manning, Assistant Professor of Slavonic Languages at Columbia 
University. (Chicago: Lithuanian News Publishing Company Incorporated, 1935. 


$2.00 net.) - 
4 James E; Mastets : The High House Press, Shaftesbury, 1935, 15s. net. 
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We seek to extend the old age pensions, and to give them 


sooner : 
Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 
(Yes, free the aging horse betimes with thanks ; 


If not, mid jeers, he’! fail and strain his flanks.) 


Will you, asked the electors of many a candidate,,use your 
judgment and not merely follow your leaders into the 
lobby? The Independent candidate replies, like Horace, 
that he is 

Nullius addictus ivrare in verba magistri. 
(Not sworn to answer cracks of any whip.) 


We seek to extend the national system of education in the 
belief that 
Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurem. 
(No man’s so savage that he can’t progtess, 
If culture’s voice his patient ear possess.) 
Monetary reform is on all men’s lips: the banks are full 
of deposits, but, as says Horace, 
Quo mibi fortunam, si non conceditur uti? 
(But what’s the use of money, pray, 
If I can’t use it any day ?) 


To quote further would be an injustice to the author 
of the best Horatian anthology that I have yet read: and it is 
dedicated to Professor Gilbert Murray. Is it, I wonder, 
because he is steeped in classical lore and the love of what is 


good in the past that he feels constrained to-day to stand 
preaching to his countrymen in the market-place at an age 
when most men ‘ /ecto gaudent et umbra’ ? 


A Schoolboy caught in the Russian Revolution, by André Mikhelson 
( Putnam, tos. 6d. net). 

* Porque, como, las paga el vulgo es justo hablarle en necio para darle gusto.’ 
Thus wrote Lope de Vega 300 years ago: thus think most men of news- 
papers to-day, and some writers and publishers, including those respon- 
sible for this book. ‘* Write what will please the crowd, which foots the 
bill.” This poor boy was the son of a rich man. ‘The revolution in 
Moscow struck his home when he was but a child ; his childish eyes saw 
its horrors ; he suffered the miseries that followed: hunger, dirt and 
vermin, distrust, fear and hatred ; imprisonment, torture and massacre. 
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Yet he accepted the Communist creed at its face value: he was infected 
with the lust for licence, for power unbridled by the traditional inhibitions 
of religion, of society, and of self-respect. He tells, with little restraint, 
how he was tempted and gave way to sordid passions. 

Unlike most books on the Soviets, it has a happy ending, for he 
contrived to leave Russia, with his body unscarred but with a soul seared 


by his experiences, 


Some ANNUAL REPORTS 


Criminal Statistics—England and Wales, 1933. (Stationery Office, 
September 1935. 35. 6d.) Suicides and attempted suicides, which have 
nearly doubled in the last twenty years, showed in 1933 for the first time 
since the war a very small but welcome decrease. 

The proportion of persons guilty of indictable offences in every age 
group, male and female, continues slowly to rise :_ it is highest between 
fourteen and sixteen; it is very high between sixteen and twenty-one ; 
it is scarcely less high between ten and fourteen: from thirty upwards 
the number of male offenders per 100,000 of the population is 171, 
against 807 between fourteen and sixteen. The criminality of females, 
at 33 and 81 respectively, though increasing, is negligible in comparison. 

Before courts of assize and quarter session cases of murder are steady, 
of abortion are increasing; other ‘ offences against the person’ show 
little change, but bigamy has doubled in the last twenty years. Offences 
against property with violence are twice as numerous—those without 
violence have dropped by 50 per cent.: cases of forgery and coining are 
as common as in 1900, of rioting twice as frequent (there were in 1931 
no cases at all !) 

Before courts of summary jurisdiction the figures are worse. Cases 
of malicious wounding have leapt from a pre-war average of zo to an 
annual average of nearly 1000; of indecent assaults, from 50 or so in 
1900-1909 to over 800, Offences against property with violence have 
risen in the same period from 500 to 2500; without violence, from 
45,000 to $5,000. Malicious injuries to property are three times as 
numerous ; forgery and uttering are increasing. 

The steady increase in juvenile delinquency, which accounts for more 
than half the indictable cases that come before the courts, is ominous, 
but it is partly due to a greater readiness to use the juvenile courts. The 
figures of offences under the Gaming and Sunday Trading Acts are very 


high, but reflect more upon the folly of keeping obsolete laws on the 
Statute-book than upon the morality of the offenders. 

In 1933 there were known to the police 89 cases of murder of 110 
persons aged one year or over. In 42 cases the murderer killed himself ; 
22 others were found insane. Nineteen death sentences were passed, of 
which eight were commuted. 


There is no ground in this Report for complacency or for Couéism : 
the figures are a reflection on our educational system, official and un- 
official, and on the Churches as well as on our civilisation. 7 
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The Annual Report of the Board of Edwation for 1934 makes, on the 
whole, more satisfactory reading. The child population of the elementary 
schools of every age group is falling : the average number in each class 
is smaller; as also the number of unsatisfactory school premises.' The 
number of Roman Catholic schools is increasing ; those under Church 
of England management have dropped by over 100, An expenditure of 
£4,500,000 on new school buildings has been approved. Eight local 
authorities have raised the school-leaving age to fifteen, but find it 
necessary to grant exemption in many cases, _. 

The number of pupils in secondary schools, on the other hand, is 
still increasing: four-fifths come from the a orga’; 3; more 
than half pay nothing. 

Of the open scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge 60 per cent..were 
awarded to pupils of grant-earning secondary schools ; of these 60 per 
cent. went to ex-elementary school boys. 

The social and other implications of these gtihes have been recently 
discussed in this Review.’ It is clear that, in this Fe grec at all phe 
brains are very widely distributed. 


The Annual Report of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children for 1934 is a disturbing document. Never before inthe history 
of the Society have cases of cruelty, prosecutions, or convictions been so 
numerous. Cases of violence rose for the seventh year in succession, 
and at 4814 were by far the highest total yet recorded: the same is true 
of cases of corruption of morals. Five-sixths of the cases of violence were 
of continuouc ill-treatment and terrorisation, mostly by fathers. In more 
than half the cases home conditions were satisfactory ; only one-seventh 
came from slums : unemployment was not a factor in 75 per cent. of all 
cases. The number of cases in which the family lived in one or two rooms 
was never smaller. 

So much for the effect of sixty years or so of compulsory education, 
Children’s Acts, etc. The child population of England has never been 
smaller in proportion to the total : the proportion of children living in 
homes and orphanages has never been so large. Public gtants and private 
benevolence in relation to children have never been so liberal, yet, for 
seven years in succession, cases of cruelty have increased. The Society 
is admirably administered, and deserves even more generous support 
than it is now receiving: it has a deficit this year on its general fund. It 
would do well next year to publish a classification of cases by countries— 
separating England, Wales and Ireland, and distinguishing between 
London, county boroughs, urban and rural districts, showing ‘the per- 
centage of cases to the child population as shown in the Census Report 
of 1931. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 








